








CPN 8:9 VZ8M for GARBAGE 


Place GARBAMAT outside kitchen, in the 
garage, under shed or in any handy place. 
Deposit all garbage, bones and waste 
paper, etc. Add a little water. The starter 
button sets the shredder disc—GarbaPeller 
—in the bottom of the GARBAMAT into 
action. A timer stops the GARBAMAT in 
30 minutes. The garbage is then com- 
pletely homogenized which means disin- 
tegrated into a uniform, ODORLESS pulpy 
mass. 


This is called organic FAM. It is poured 
on the garden, around shrubbery, trees, 
flowers or on a compost pile. The excess 
moisture, containing nutrients and min- 
erals, drains into the ground, leaving a 
layer of organic matter protecting ond 
enriching the soil with humus. 





“HOME” Model 1 


GARBAMAT 


A LARGER SIZE 
The “HOME and GARDEN” Model 2 
in addition to handling garbage is large 
enough to perform the functions of the 
AGROMAT in making of FAM from all 
garden waste, leaves, grass trimmings, 
weeds and any type of manure, in the 
application of which the organic and 
mineral matter is immediately available 

for the enrichment of the soil. 
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Odorless, organic FAM from the GARBAMAT contains nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium in goodly percentages with the added value over fertilizer 
in the great amount and variety of organic matter it contains. Bacterial 
activity is instantly developed and quick conversion of the organic matter 


into soluble plant food is under way. 


Organic FAM is a live substance giving the soil in one application moisture, 
nutrients, bacterial development and plenty of organic matter. 

ALL MODELS of GARBAMATS are fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
as to construction as well as to giving satisfaction. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


WANDEL MACHINE CO. ~ - 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 2 
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“I Have Yet to See a Better 
Machine. It Surely Goes 


Along with Organic Gardening!” 


































D.V.Z., New York 


Ends Crab and Quack Grass 


‘Has solved the crab and quack grass prob- 
lem for me. My neighbors wish they had one, 
instead of the ones they have.’’—Dr. E.B.P., 
Indiana 


Recommends It to Friends 


“ROTO-ETTE is_the finest garden tool 
existence. It sure does a marvelous job for 
a smatl garden. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends who have since bought 
them.”—H.D.W., Ontario, Canada 
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ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 104, Troy, N. Y : 
Please send me FREE a copy of POWER 2 
GARDENING AND POWER COMPOSTING by . 
Ed Robinson 2 
. 

Name 4 
7. 

« 

BEBIONS 2c rcvcccccocccccvccesccvess e 
. 

GY .castonphtes County State - 
7 

oO Check here to get information about becoming § 
a Rototiller Dealer, giving present ‘ . 
affiliation, references, ete. A few good territ : 
are still open 4 
TUT ICICI COCCI eee reer rT ee Te 


MRS. A.A.S.. MONTANA 


New MODEL T ROTO-ETT 


Tills, Cultivates, Composts ... All 
Without Change of Attachment! 











OW you can enjoy the advantages of organic varden 
N ing WITHOUT hard physical labor! Thou 
sands of organic gardeners are finding the new Model T 
ROTO-ETTE the answer to their prayers 
Say goodbye to plow, disc, harrow! Now you'll pre 
pare your seedbed with ONE operation-—then do your 
cultivating WITHOUT CHANGING ATTACHMENTS 
Goodbye, too, to tedious hauling, turning, watering 
of compost heaps. ROTO-ETTE does your composting 
FOR you—right where you want it! As you guide your 
ROTO-ETTE along, the amazing new Roto-Miller (patent 
pending) chops up—and mixes into your soil—weeds, 
cover crops, manure, mulch, plant or animal waste. Wi 
even knock down, chew up, and mix in stand 
ing cornstalks! So easy to operate a child 
el aoa can hands it; revolving tines help propel 
° machine rather than hold it back the way a 
What Other Delighted piow dees 
Organic Gardeners Say Better Than an Extra Man 
° ” Machine pays for itself many ways. Better 
“A Woman Can Operate It With Ease crops, less work, far less money spent on 
“The ROTO-ETTE will not only do everything expensive fertilizers, barnyard manures. Quick 
: ioautee.” Til 4 change of attachments converts it to power 
the gardener wants done, but with very little ie 
> * operate it with ease A awn mowing—power snow plowing (and light 
effort A woman ~ ay + fle Bad bulldozing)—power scything—power carting 
great machine.” J. B. S., isi staan power furrowing—p6wer buckraking et 
“No Other Compares,” FREE 68-Page Book 
Says Truck Gardener Ed Robinson, author of the famous “Have 
“I have a truck garden and ROTO-ETTE is More” Flan, got so enthusiastic about the 
the machine I have been looking for. I have ROTO-ETTE he bought that he wrote a ‘ook 
had demonstrations from just about all the about — it, “POWER GARDENING AND 
small garden tractor salesmen but none of POWER COMPOSTING Tells how and why 
their tractors compare with yours.” J.KM it saves so much time and back breaking 
Pennsylvanta labor; ease of servicing, prices, etc.; 102 pic 
tures show various uses 
4 Yours FREE just mail 
Praised by 4-H Club coupon = ROTOTILLER 
“So easily handled and operated that it Inc., Dept. 104, Troy, N.Y 
makes every 4-H boy willing and wanting to 
work with it. We have used it mostly in 
seed bed preparation, cultivation, hilling be- 
tween rows, and occasionally snow plowing 
in the winter months. We calculated that our 
ROTO-ETTE has run about 2360 hours.”"— ! 
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COVER 


Keep your eye on the top six 
inches of your soil. You fight 
a lesing game as a farmer 
until you get it into shape. 


@ Published 

monthly by OR- 

GANIC GARDEN- 

ING. Publication, 

Executive, Edi- 
torial, Subscription and Adver- 
tising Offices: 6th and Minor 
Emmaus, Pa. Sub- 
scription Rates, United States 
and Possesions, One Year 
$3.00, Two Years $5.00, 
Three Years $7.00. Entered 
as second class matter August 
5, 1949, at the Post Office at 
Emmaus, Pa. under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. Copyright 
1951 by The Organic Farmer. 
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MORE TILLAGE _—#* "4 
| FINISHED DAILY - 







lot less 
I 
| labor 
- : with the 
{ | 
More finished tillage, ready for seeding at 


— and often, more seeding safely in — 

for a drill can work directly behind the 

TILLIT . . : The SEAMAN TILLIT of- 
fers a big saving in labor, too, for it 
gives you more acres of complete tillage 
in less man-hours of time. In most conditions the SEAMAN TILLIT does 
the job in only one tractor trip . . . Even if more trips are needed in dif- 
ficult soils the saving in time is highly profitable . . . And the TILLIT 
oa performs excellently with wheel-type tractors of only 23 H.P. Low 
in operating cost, it makes money for the owner on as few as 10 acres 

. Besides all this, the TILLIT brings you every advantage of rotary 
tillage — earlier, more uniform seed germination, better humus develop- 
ment, quick, easy, uniform milling-in of cover crops — and better yields. 
Do you grow tobacco? Truck farmer? Specialty crops or general 
farming? You'll want to know about 
the TILLIT in detail. Write for the 
completely descriptive FREE folder. 
Just say “TILLIT Bulle- 
tin” — but write today. 
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Right: Depth control wheel per- 
mits tillage in standing cover. 


Below: SEAMAN TILLIT tilling and pre- 
paring mulch for winter weathering. 


MOTORS, INC. 


396 No. 25th St. 
Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin 
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Letters 


How to Grow Oats 
Dear Sir: 


Sometimes when a meadow has run 
out you can plow it up after the hay 
has been cut and put in a cover crop. 
I did that last year, or rather in 1949, 
and the results were unbelievable. 

The plot of ground was five and 
one half acres large. 1 plowed, work- 
ed and drilled it to common rye— 
sown a little better than a bushel to 
the acre. I dragged in 13 tons of 
lime before drilling. Before the 
ground froze in the fall and after the 
frost was out of the ground in the 
spring, I put on 114 loads (approxi- 
mately one ton to the load) of raw 
manure. This past spring the rye was 
plowed down when about 30 or 36 
inches high, or just before it headed 
out. Everyone said I was crazy to do 
this before oats. Then I put on 15 
more tons of lime, worked the land 
and drilled in 18 bushels of certified 
Mohawk oats. You can believe this 
or not, but we threshed 530 bushels 
of oats off that five and one half 
acres. 

I really enjoy The Organic Farmer 
and never want to be without it again. 

Henry Ott 
Hamburg, N. Y. 


A Debate 
Dear Sir: 


The University of Illinois sent sev- 
eral speakers to our county Farm 
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Bureau this winter. The first one 
talkéd on insect life and sprays (ad- 
vocating chemicals) and about leg- 
umes. After his speech we had an 
open discussion, which I knew I 
would enjoy. I kept my organic ideas 
in the background as long as I could, 
but finally broke down and opened 
up with both barrels. Of course he 
beat my ears down with high class 
terms and words that I didn’t under- 
stand, but I fought back with my 
only means—simple terms and illustra- 
tions. p 

I saw I had stirred up a hornet’s 
nest. The pros and cons both had a 
lot of fun and I got a lot of hot plugs 
in for organiculture. He finally said, 
“You know, the old man has some- 
thing there and we are working on 
the questions to see what there is to 
them.” 

Last week they sent us a man to 
talk on soil conservation and ferti- 
lizers, and again I wanted to hear 
what was doing. I went very humbly 
after receiving quite a bit of moral 
support from new friends made at 
the first meeting. Well, he showed a 
lot of pretty pictures and did a lot 
of flowery talking. At last the ques- 
tions and discussion came. By the 
time this was over I could see that he 
was friendly to the organic method 
and he actually turned on acid treat- 
ed fertilizers. 

Our farm Bureau president- had a 
little talk since and he told me that 
the plugs I had been putting in for 
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' AT LAST... 


—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 


FITCHBURC 
Cs 











Available in three sizes and can be 
mounted on tractor, jeep or other farm 
equipment. Tractor and jeep mounted 
models are pictured here. The smallest 
size, the C-5, was designed especially for 
the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to 3 inches in diameter. 

- a * ' Write today for complete information. 
ad 


BRUSH. POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


| Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 
A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 


price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of brush chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING _in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


> FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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“TOP OF THE WORLD” 





CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


Guaranteed Analysis 
(minimum 25% P,05) 
(Phosphoric Acid) 
2% Available 


A natural mineral fertilizer for farms, 
orchards, gardens, lawns —NO 
ACID ADDED. A good mineral 
food for all livestock. 


Nature's Soil Builder — lasting fer- 
tility many trace elements. Put 
directly on seed or plant roots— 
will not burn soil, seed or plant. 
Don't let your plants become hun- 
gry. Feed yours "TOP OF THE 
WORLD" calcium phosphate. See 
us for BETTER CROPS at LESS 
COST. 


Our prices are most attractive. 


100 lb. bag ...... $ 2.50 
I i. arterial $10.00 
Ee $17.50 
/. 2 eres $32.00 


F.0.B. Boise, Idaho 


— Special Prices on Carlots — 
F.O.B. Kammerer, Wyo. 


TOP OF THE WORLD 
SALES CO. 


Broadbent Bldg. 114 N. 9th Street 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Dealers Wanted — Export Inquiries Invited 
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‘meshed in one net. 





organic methods had brought the 
question to where they are going to 
have an open meeting to talk the 
thing over. He wants me to come 
down to show what I have been doing 
and tell them about organic fertilizer. 
There are a lot of folks here who 

know what my farm was like when I 
bought it. Now they have got to take 
notice of the change that the organic 
method has brought. They see my 
lush, fine clovers, high yielding grains 
and a herd of 40 choice Holsteins 
with outstanding milk and fat records. 
When we took over we couldn’t keep 
five cows. 

Luther Jackson 

Carthage, III. 


There’s Nothing a Rat 
Hates Worse Than a Ferret 


Dear Sir: 


I have just noted the article “Poi- 
son Can't Stop Rats” in the February 
issue. 

When I was a boy, about 1900, I 
owned a pair of ferrets that I used for 
hunting rabbits. On week-ends a 
group of us boys would take my fer- 
rets down to the Rock Island tracks 
where there were large piles of ma- 
nure that had been cleaned out of 
cattle cars. There were thousands of 
rats in these manure piles. 

On getting to our destination we 
would pick a large pile of manure 
with many runways and would set 
nets over all the hcles except one in- 
to which the ferret was inserted. It 
did not take but a short time before 
the rats were coming into the nets 
and were put out of commission with 
clubs. Often four or five rats got en- 
We then used 
the ferret on the next pile and so on, 
often bagging as many as 400 rats in 
a good afternoon. 

The same thing could be done on 
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a farm, though great care must be 
taken not to let the ferret escape, for 
they will just as soon have chicken 
as rat. 

I have never tried them out in 
buildings except to have them in 
cages. It has been my experience 
that where there are ferrets you will 
not find rats. I have been trying to 
locate a pair of ferrets for quite some 
time, but as yet have not had any 
success. If and when I find some I 
will try them out on my farm. The 
main trouble with ferrets, though, is 
that if they trap a rat or rabbit in 
their own den you have a long wait 
until they come out. 

Robert O. Zielinski 
Delton, Michigan 


Large Crop 
Of Organic Wheat 


Dear Sir: 


We enjoy The Organic Farmer very 
much indeed and have used organic 
methods for the past four years with 
varying degrees of success. Moisture 
(or rather lack of it) plays an import- 
ant role in our locality. Most notice- 
able was a bumper crop of wheat this 
last year after organic methods and 
an application of phosphate rock. 
We have yet much to learn, though, 
along the lines of organic farming. 

Robert J. Wood 
Belding, Michigan 


Make Your 
Own Tripods 


Dear Sir: 


Could you tell me if Proctor Tri- 
pods, as described in Sykes’ book 
Humus and the Farmer, are available 
in this country? Is this system used 
at all in this country? In other words, 
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‘SOIL EROSION 


CONTROL IT 
WITH THE SURE-STAND 


Uncontrolled water like this costs farm- 
ers thousands of dollars every spring... 
yet the waste is needless. For seeded 
waterways, laid out with the help of the 
Soil Conservation Service, can stop it. 


The seeding itself is done quicker, easier 
and at far less cost with the Brillion 
Sure-Stand Seeder than with ordinary 
methods. This is why. 

The Sure-Stand Prevents Seed Waste. 
Only one-half to one-third of the usually 
recommended amount of seed is needed. 
The Sure-Stand Prepares a Better 
Seed Bed in one trip across the field. 
The Sure-Stand Gets a Better Stand. 
A higher ae of the seeds ger- 
minate, and the plants are sturdy. 

The saving in seedalone is usually enough 
to pay the entire cost of the machine 
in a year or two. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC., Brillion, Wis. 








Bulle 


“Tucks each seed to bed — 
in the top balf inch of soil.’’ 
on 


Sure-Stand ; 
Grass Seeder, 
Pulverizer 

and Packer 























FOR Best Results | 


THIS EFFECTIVE 
NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 





PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Can be applied NOW or any time. Usually pays for 


itself first crop. Won't leach out of the soil se 
benefits crops for years. Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO.. Chicago 3, 111. 





Prevention 
magazine 


DON'T miss the special Polio 
issue of J.1. Rodale’s new health 
magazine. 


Prevention is the newest concept 
in health publications. While the 
research on which it is based comes 
from orthodox M.D. sources, only 
findings of a truly preventive char- 
acter are used. Every issue contains 
amazing surprises, demolishing scores 
of harmful fallacies affecting our 
daily living. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two 
years $5, three years $7. You need 
send no money—jot your choice on 
a postcard and you will be billed. 


Write to Prevention, 
Emmaus, Pa. 





Box F-4, 








where could I find out more about 
this system of harvesting? 
Dr. A. Fosdal 
Medford, Oregon 


Ed. The Proctor Tripods are not 
available in this country, but they can 
be easily made. (Those who haven’t 
previously heard of the Proctor Tri- 
pod will be glad to know that it is a 
device for harvesting hay and grain 
that teduces the danger of moisture 
damage.) You will find an interesting 
article on these tripods in the Septem- 
ber, 1950, issue of The Organic Farm- 
er. All that is needed to make them 
is three sturdy poles and three modi- 
fied saw horses, whose construction is 
explained in the above mentioned 
article. 


Curing a Hardpan 
Dear Sir: 


Much of the soil here on the mesa 
east of Albuquerque has a white cali- 
che hardpan eight to ten inches be- 
low the surface, and men who should 
know say sulphur has to be applied to 
counteract the caliche. One man says 
sulphur should be applied so earth- 
worms could live in the soil. What 
do you think? 

I am applying two to six inches of 
horse manure with bedding straw on 
top and keeping it moist. That is my 
conception of the best thing to do. 

Emory M. Arnold 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Ed. You are doing the right thing. 
Your soil is probably very alkaline, 
and the bountiful organic matter in 
the manure you are using as mulch 
will neutralize your soil and correct 
the hardpan, too. Of course, if you 
have any large area to treat, you will 
no doubt run out of manure, but any 
organic matter—like straw or crop 
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Now-after 12 years 
of experimental work 


KAYLORITE 


Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 





The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-u 


to tobacco. 


The clover at the right is from soil that received an application of KAYLORITE prior to 
the planting of tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and the fuliness of the plant. The 


photo at the left shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. 
blossoms and growth is sparse in comparison to the ‘“greensanded” plant. 


it contains few 
The tobacco, 


too, showed better results where this natural marine potash mineral was used. 


HERE'S WHY YOU CAN 


IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It’s pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pul- 
verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! 


IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 
greensand marl—a mineral! deposit. These 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- 


A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S. 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover. 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit and 
nut orchards. Kaylorite can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
tion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


burden of soil that has sealed in the nu- 
trients—preventing them from _ leaching 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 


IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This natural 
marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 
toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 
soil. It is mostly water insoluble (but 
plant available) . 


KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 











wastes—can be used for the same pur- 
pose. 


Visiting the Organic 
Experimental Farm 


Dear Sir: 


I would like to visit the organic 
experimental farm. Do you receive 
visitors on Saturday or Sunday? If so 
what hours? Those are the only days 
I could visit. Is your farm close to 
Emmaus? 

R. H. Fooks 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Ed. The Experimental farm is open 
to visitors every day, although we re- 
quest that people try to make their 
trip on some day other than Sunday 
because it is hard to keep enough help 
around on Sunday to take visitors on 
the tour. If you come during the 
week—between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. we will be able to spend 
more time with you. Incidentally, a 
complete stock of all our books, book- 
lets and magazines is on sale at the 
farm. The farm is located between 
Allentown and Emmaus. Next month 
we will publish a map telling exactly 
how to reach it. Please come to see 
the farm this summer. It’s going to 
be a good year! 


Mineralize Your Cattle By 
Mineralizing Your Pastures 


Dear Sir: 


Please advise what minerals can be 
given to cattle that will supply all of 
the trace minerals in the correct pro- 
portions so as to correct Bang’s dis- 
ease. One of my customers has been 
feeding minerals that we believe are 
not organic, and he has had more 
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cases of milk fever this year than ever 
before. 


Buoyant Health Service 
Lodi, California 


Ed. By far the best way to get trace 
minerals into cattle is to remineralize 
your pastures. To do this add phos- 
phate rock and potash rock at the 
rate of one-half ton per acre. Leg- 
umes are especially recommended for 
picking up and utilizing the raw 
rocks. 


Permanent Pastures 
Not Fully Practical 


Dear Sir: 


I look forward to doing some farm- 
ing particularly the raising of beet 
cattle, before I get too old. I have 
been reading up in preparation and 
have been very much interested in 
Pay Dirt. However, you and the 
other writers I have come up with 
leave one rather important practical 
question unanswered; or if you an- 
swer it, my painstaking reading has 
overlooked it; and I want to see what 
you have to say about it. 

In this part of the country we graze 
our cattle the year ‘round. By using 
four forage crops, it is practically 
never necessary to cut hay; or if any 
is cut, it is a small fraction of what 
would be cut in your part of the 
country. Thus, with Ladino fof the 
spring, Sericea Lespideza for early 
summer, Kudzu for late summer and 
fall and Kentucky Fescu for the 
winter, our cattle graze all through 
the year. As all of these crops are 
perennials, it is not necessary to plow 
up a pasture for several years at a 
time. That being the case, I am won- 
dering how you would apply compost. 
Here and there in the various texts 
are references to the importance of 
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plowing it under; but to plow it un- 
der in a permanent pasture would be 
to destroy the standing crop and neces- 
sitate starting all over again—surely 
a very costly sort of fertilization. 

To spread it over the surface of 
the ground, on top of whatever leaf- 
age and litter might be there, would 
be to separate it from the soil and per- 
haps, leave it to dry out before a rain 
could come to wash it down between 
the dry leaves and litter. On kudzu, 
where an enormously thick duff col- 
lects very quickly, it might very well 
be separated by 5 or 6 inches of dried 
leaves and living stems from the sur- 
face of the ground. 

And, to spread a layer one inch 
thick would require about 67 tons, 
or 134 cubic yards. 


Richard W. Edmonds 
Columbus, Georgia 


Ed. The best way to get around your 
problem would be to not keep your 
land permanently in pasture. Land 
kept always in pasture is hard to 
manage, and it is false to think that 
pastured land is being rebuilt—unless 
special care is being given to it. Here 
is what the book Forage and Pasture 
Crops by W. A. Wheeler has to say 
on this subject: “The best way to get 
continuous high production of grass 
is to have the pastures in a crop-rota- 
tion system. When production falls 
off, the pasture can be broken and 
cropped for several years and then 
returned to grass.” 


No Hand Grinders 
Dear Sir: 


In The Organic Farmer several 
pages are devoted to the advertise- 
ments of organic farm grinders. As 
far as I can see, all of the grinders 
are operated by electricity. 

I want to know if there is one that 
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HEALTH 
THE SOIL AND YOURS 


Today and tomorrow you must live on 
what the Soil produces. Your health 
demands a vigorous and healthy Soil. 


FER+-TR-EL 


(SOIL AMENDER) 


Was designed to give Soil that in- 
vigorating and heavy yielding quality. 
It's base is a fortified slag with which 
has blended in proper proportions 
Phosphate Rock, Glauconite (Green 
Sand) and other Organically known 
materials such as Bonemeal, etc. 


USE FER+TR-EL 


You get the Basic and all the TRACE 


ELEMENTS scientifically blended. Do 
not buy one only when you can get 
them all in the same package. 


FER+TR—EL can be used with safety 
before and after planting, as a dress- 
ing for the lawn in the compost pile. 
ANYWHERE and ANYTIME. 
FER+TR—EL iz inexpensive 
100 Ibs. Basic Blend .... $2.25 


FOB Plant 


There are many blends suitable for your 
need. Write for information and prices. 


We have 
— Phosphate Rock & Glauconite — 
Ask for our prices first 
ORGANIC GARDENS 
FER +TR—EL 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


FULLERTON, 
MARYLAND 








is operated by hand power. I would 
like to have that one. 


Charles W. Firebaugh, Jr. 
Perkiomenville, Pa. 


Ed. At present there is no grinder of 
organic materials being made that can 
be operated by hand. However, one 
will soon be available. It is going to 
be made by Dr. William MacCreadie, 
Mac Engineering Company, Lewis- 
burg, Pa. A hand operated grain mill 
is made by the Lee Engineering Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Mulch Is Best 
For Dry Season . 


Dear Sir: 


I have a large quantity of damaged 
alfalfa hay which is damp and 





mouldy. I don’t know how to treat 
it in order to get the most good out 
of it. 

I own a young almond orchard 
and the trees are doing fine. It is too 
late to apply the hay this spring, as 
we cannot expect too much more rain 
before the wet-season ends. So I must 
find the best way to treat the materi- 
al during the dry season to make it 
ready for next fall. I would greatly 
appreciate it if one of your readers 
could help me solve this problem. 

John Boesch, Jr. 
Route 1, Box 16 
Manteca, Calif. 


Ed. There is no need for you to wait 
until next fall to use your spoiled al- 
falfa hay. Put it around your almond 
trees now and it will be a good maois- 
ture conserving mulch all during the 
dry months. 





Early Plowing 
Considerations 


Early plowing will benefit irrigated 
soils that are dense and tight, says 
Leonard Appleton, extension soils 
specialist at New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege. So his advice to irrigation farm! 
ers is that if they haven't already 
plowed their tight land, the sooner 
they can get it done the better. 

Early plowing of medium-to-heavy 
textured soils results in a better physi- 
cal condition for spring planting. The 
winter processes of freezing and thaw- 
ing and wetting and drying help break 
down clods into fine granules. The 
soil is mellowed so that a better seed- 
bed can be prepared and the soil is 
easier to cultivate. 

Other advantages of early plowing 
are: (1) Crop trash which is turned 
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under will decay sooner and will con- 
sequently be less of a nuisance during 
planting and cultivating operations. 
(2) Labor is more uniformly distrib- 
uted. (3) The number of hibernating 
insects is reduced. (4) Early plowing 
generally results in higher crop yields. 

It’s advisable to take certain pre- 
cautions in considering when to plow. 
On sandy land that is subject to wind 
erosion, it’s best to have the land 
covered with a crop residue during 
the winter and early spring and early 
plowing is not recommended. Plow- 
ing should also be delayed on steep 
or rolling land in areas where there 
is enough winter precipitation to 
cause erosion from water. Another 
precaution is that heavy soils shouldn’t 
be plowed when they are too wet as 
this will cause puddling and poor soil 
structure. 
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There are more expensive ways to improve your soil . . . but none more effective 
. . » than the “Permanent System,” with Arrow Brand Finely Ground Rock 


Phosphate. The system is explained and documented in our free 
literature. 
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With the Editor 


J. I. RODALE 


Are Leaves Beneath the Dignity of a Farmer? 


‘HERE is a certain aspect of the 

organic method of farming that 
needs a bit of clarification. In my 
opinion it is a must, that to be a gen- 
uine organic practitioner, the farmer 
must draw in residues of organic mat- 
ter from sources outside of his farm. 
Those who believe that merely by 
growing green manure crops they 
could build up or even maintain the 
organic matter in their soil are labor- 
ing under a false delusion. With to- 
day’s system of cropping, which re- 
moves so much organic matter each 
year, some provision must be made for 
its periodic return to the soil, other- 
wise a day of reckoning will surely 
come. With a sufficient amount of or- 
ganic matter in the soil is tied in the 
question of yields, control of disease, 
prevention of soil erosion and many 
other things that make farming profit- 
able and enjoyable, as well as giving 
the farmer a feeling that he is a true 
custodian of the land, working it in 
the interest of the well-being of the 
public. 

A farmer who plants a green ma- 
nure crop wherever there is space for 
it and who has cattle to furnish ma- 
nure, is pretty close to the optimum 
as far as organic farming is concerned. 
But he cannot be considered a 100 
per cent organic farmer until he 
makes an attempt to find some sal- 
vage organic matter in places out- 
side of this own farm and applies 
some of it to his soil each year. Why? 
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For two reasons. First, the more or- 
ganic matter he uses, up to a point 
(and that point he need not worry 
about), the greater yields he will en- 
joy and the less disease will appear in 
his crops. But secondly, by foraging 
about for organic matter that is so 
criminally wasted today he will be- 
come a factor in its preservation. 
The agricultural colleges say that 
there would not be sufficient organic 
matter to go around if all farmers 
practiced the organic method. I do 
not agree with them and can prove 
it, but will not attempt to do so in 
this article. The point I wish to make, 
however, is that while they admit that 
the use of organic matter is highly 
desirable, they do not seem to con- 


vince the farmer to go after the 
amount of residue organic matter 
that is available. They permit it 


to be burned and dumped without 
shedding any tears over it. They do 
not sufficiently teach the farmer how 
to handle it when it does come his 
way, so that when our neighbor was 
confronted with a hundred bales of 
spoiled hay he did not know what to 
do with it and gave it to us for the 
hauling. Had he not known of us 
he would have burned up this valu- 
able organic matter. It is all due to 
the fact that the colleges are too busy 
with the complications that are visited 
upon them due to the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers. All is not rosy within 
the gates of agriculture. 
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The point 1 wish to get across is 
that if every farmer went to the peo- 
ple who were destroying this valu- 
able organic matter and explained 
his desperate need of it and how every 
citizen’s prosperity and health was 
tied in with the conservation of every 
bit of it, there would be less destroy- 
ing of it. For example, near our farm 
is a feed mill that purchases corn 
from farmers. It she'ls it and used to 
burn up the cobs. Now they call us 
every time they have a load and we 
go for it with our dump truck. We 
use it for mulching our orchard and 
in other places. It is a known fact 
that the cob contains about two- 
thirds the nutrients that are con- 
tained in the kernels that were taken 
off it. It is valuable organic matter 
that has great fertilizer value although 
it is low in nitrogen. The farmer who 
produces the corn must say to the city, 
“Eat the corn, but please return the 
cob to me. I will use it in your in- 
terest.” 

What is wrong with a farmer visit- 
ing the mayor of a nearby city and ex- 
plaining to him that it is not right 
to burn up the city garbage in in- 
cinerators? He could tell the mayor 
that in his hands, and in the hands 
of the city council, resides a sacred 
trust—the conservation of something 
which is the essence of life itself. What 
is garbage? It is the part of plants 
and animals that are not eaten, and 
is only loaned to the neople of the 
cities by the farmer. He must see to 
it that he gets it back. After the tenth 
farmer comes to see the mayor and 
bemoans the city-folks ruinous policy 
with regard to the farmers’ rightful 
residues, perhaps His Honor will call 
the council into session to discuss the 
matter. 

There are certain things that the 
farmer sends forth from his farm 
that he is usually careful to se 
that he gets back—for example, milk 
cans and certain kinds of crates. He 
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does this because they cost money and 
they stand vividly before him. He 
can see them. But the garbage in the 
cities he does not see so vividly and 
is therefore not much concerned about 
it. But it has a value to him perhaps 
even greater than the milk cans and 
crates which he watches with the eye 
of an eagle. Someday agriculture will 
learn this fact. 

There is available a garbage truck 
which grinds the garbage as it moves 
along. It does this not with an idea 
of preparing the garbage for use as a 
fertilizer, but because it compacts it 
more, and a truck can therefore carry 
more. In smaller cities such a method 
might well be considered. If the gar- 
lage can be sufficiently ground up, it 
can be brought to farms and applied 
cirectly to the land and disced in. 
No crop should be planted on such 
2 field for about six months. Can you 
imagine the richness of the substances 
that are found in garbage—meats, fish, 
greens, etc? 

Is it above the dignity of the farmer 
to seek such valuable residual ma- 
terials? It means dollars in his pockets 
and less mortgage on the farm. It 
could mean less disease in his crops. 
It could mean a healthier nation. 

Recently on a trip through the 
South I saw mountain after mountain 
of sawdust at saw mills, and in some 
cases the torch had been applied 
to them. This is valuable organic 
matter that should go back to the 
land. There are enormous quantities 
of leaves available. What a wonderful 
fertilizer they are! There are cannery 
wastes, brewery hops, roadside weeds, 
chicken hatchery wastes, leather dust 
from shoe factories, paunch contents 
of slaughtered animals, sewage sludge 
and many other types of materials. 
“Seek and ye shall find.” The extra 
labor entailed in this endeavor will 
be more than made up by the saving 
in not having to purthase chemical 


(Continued on page 60) P 
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Typical samples of whole grain bread. The photograph shows the relative textures of 
whole-wheat, rye and barley loaves. 


Karn Money Baking Bread 


Alden Stahr 


We need better bread. You can help yourself and your neighbors 
by baking whole-grain organic bread on a small commercial scale. 


Photos By the Author 


S ONE writer put it, “The staff of 

life has been reduced to a crutch 

by the milling and baking industries.”’ 
Yet devitalized bread manufac- 
turer loudly proclaims in his advertis- 
ing, “If you had a million dollars you 
couldn’t buy a better loaf of bread!” 
You don’t need any million dollars 
all you need is a nickel’s worth of 
wheat, a small flour mill and a bread 
pan to turn out a loaf with ten times 
the food value of the commercially 
baked sawdust mistakenly called 
bread. And the fantastic claims of ad- 
vertisers should be a challenge to or- 
ganic farmers living near cities and 
towns to provide their neighbors with 
real bread made from naturally-raised 
grain, stone-ground just before baking 


one 
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and free from the drugs, bleaches and 
other chemicals commonly used in 
commercial bread. Here’s how several 
organic farmers are meeting that chal- 
lenge and developing a sideline busi- 
ness at the same time. 

In our own case we were nudged 
into the bread business by friends who 
had tried our bread and wanted more, 
and by our giving away innumerable 
sample loaves to friends and visitors 
whom we wanted to get started eating 
whole food. We really wanted to per- 
suade them to bake their own with 
our flour, for it’s easier just to raise 
wheat and grind it into flour than to 
carry the process all the way through 
to the finished loaf. But the whole 
American psychology is toward the 
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quick and easy and we found that 
these suburbanites would rather go 
back to commercial bread than bake 
their own, regardless of the nutritive 
vacuum of store bread, so we had the 
choice of going into the bread busi- 
ness as a sideline or abandon these 
people to a fate worse than death. 
Out in their rural living project 
called “Kingwood Community,” near 
Frenchtown, N. J., Jim and Marilyn 


Neuhauser felt the same way about 
supplying the neighboring public with 
real bread, so Jim rigged up a Sears 
grist mill to a motor and by putting 
the wheat through twice got a work- 
able flour. As with us, the Neuhausers 
started by baking just for themselves, 
but being of a compassionate nature 
and also seeking a rural means of 
livelihood, they began to expand and 
now sell their bread through the cor- 
ner store operated by the Kingwood 
Community group and by mail in the 
eastern states. Marilyn figures she has 
baked over a ton of bread since the 
project started and now she and Jim 
are casting about for a more efficient 
mill with larger capacity and finer 
grind to take care of the growing 
business. 

In Yellow Springs, Ohio, the Al- 
fred Anderson family are making their 
entire living with their natural whole- 
grain bread business. A little over a 
year ago, Alfred baked his first loaf 
with freshly-ground whole-grain flour 
and six months later was turning out 
seven hundred pounds of bread a 
week. 

He started the hard way with a 
small grist mill and experimental 





Crumbling the yeast into the pan, a vital step in the baking process. 
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baking in 


the kitchen oven and 
thanks his long-suffering friends for 
bearing with him until he could turn 
out a presentable loaf. He got hold 
of a baker’s oven, a dough mixer, and 
bought a large Lee flour mill and does 
the milling and baking in a store- 


room next to his home. Forty-five 


pounds of dough are mixed at a time, 
and mill and oven work all week 
long to keep up with the demand. 

Much of this demand comes from 
a cafeteria in town and from the caf- 
eterias at Ohio State University, as 
well as from a grocery chain, so An- 
derson is on his way to a good-sized 
business. He found that customers 
had to be educated to the value of 
whole-grain bread and helped to ac- 
complish this by distributing folders. 
In addition to local sales, he is now of- 
fering bread by mail at 30c for a one 
and one-half pound loaf plus postage. 

Those of us who have started in the 
natural whole-wheat bread business 
have run into problems which you 
can avoid by considering some ele- 
mentary information which was not 
elementary to us at first, either. 

Grain 

I won't go into the technique of 
raising wheat and other grains here, 
for that’s another story. But I would 
like to explain a little about various 
grains used in baking. Some of our 
whole-grain bakers buy their grains; 
others raise them. 

Endless varieties of wheat exist, but 
they fall into two main classes — hard 
and soft. The hard wheats are usually 
raised out west and these have ample 
gluten and grind into a 
flour, they 
longer The 
fine make for a _ loaf that 
and has a fine texture 
which people demand simply because 
they think in terms of commercial 
white bread. The soft wheats ordinar- 
ily are raised in the east. Actually, 


fine 
take 
and 


very 
usually 
gluten 


although 
to grind. 
flour 
rises high 
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soft wheat is not soft to the touch — 
you can’t dent the grains with your 
thumbnail—it is called that because it 
is softer than western 

makes a soft pastry flour. 

To make a loaf which will compete 
in texture with any commercial 
bread on the market, use a mixture of 
hard and soft wheat. We use one-half 
hard wheat to one-half soft. 

Rye is preferred by many of our 
customers as it is not acid or mucus- 
forming, but when you work with rye 
you run into a couple of minor diff- 
culties. First, it invariably gums up 
our mill. Every time I ground a few 
pounds of rye flour I had to spend an 
hour or more taking the mill apart 
and soaking the stones to remove the 
hard gum. Wider spacing did not help 
because then the flour was too coarse. 
This problem was finally solved by 
cracking the rye in the grist mill and 
then running it through the flour 
mill. 


wheat and 


Second, whole -rye bread is very 
moist and heavy and can cause upset 
stomach if eaten immediately after 
baking. It should be dried for a day 
before using. 


Also, it is not to be confused with 
the “100 per cent rye bread” of com- 
merce, which is not whole rye. This is 
just another of the sly deceits of adver- 
tising. The bread is made entirely of 





Jim Neuhauser’s dough mixer dating back 
to 1904. 
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rye flour, if so labeled, but not whole 
rye flour—the essential bran and germ 
are removed, as in white wheat bread, 
which could also be called “100 per 
cent wheat bread.” The consumer has 
to keep on his toes these days or he'll 
be flat on his back. 

We have made bread with barley 
(heavy like rye) and corn, but for a 
bread business these would not be fac- 
tors except for special orders. 


Mills 

Several kinds of commercial stone 
mills are available (between family 
size and factory size). There are quite 
likely others with which I am unfa- 
miliar. Ours is a Lee, Model A, which 
costs $450 plus freight. The company 
claims only 20 Ibs. of flour per hour 
for it, but we do about 40 Ibs. per 
hour of soft wheat. This does not seem 
like very high capacity for the price, 
but the Lee requires no attention. We 
can dump 200 Ibs. of grain into the 
hopper in the evening and in the 
morning the flour is ready. There is 
no flour dust in the room while the 
mill is being used. The mill is adjust- 
able for three degrees of fineness; the 
coarsest yields cracked cereal. 

Another advantage is that the stones 
never need dressing and the flour does 
not heat. The address of the manu- 
facturer is Lee Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 

Another mill similar in capacity, 
price and method of operation is the 
Harries which grinds 25 to 30 Ibs. per 
hour and costs $435. This manufac- 
turer also has smaller mills with lower 
capacity and lower price. His address 
is H. G. Harries, 161 W. Wisc. Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

The Meadows Mill Company of 
North Wilkesboro, N. C., puts out a 
line of mills with larger capacity but 
which require attention in operation. 
The mill with 12” stones has a Ca- 
pacity of 3 to 4 bushels of wheat per 
hour and requires a 3 to 5 hp. motor. 
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They also have mills with 16”, 20”, 
24” and 30” stones, the last of which 
grinds 12 to 20 bushels per hour and 
requires 15 to 25 horsepower. These 
mills range in price from $110 to 
$300 (without motor). 

In buying any mill, be sure to see 
one in operation first, if you possibly 
can. The first mill we bought made 
all sorts of wonderful claims, but 
when we tried it at home an inpene- 
trable cake formed between the 
stones. 


Recipes 

Organic Whole-W heat Bread 

This recipe yields eight loaves of 
bread; for a larger number increase 
quantities as required. Only one mix- 
ing pan is required; we use an enamel 
pan, a stainless steel pan or milking 
pail. 
24 cups whole-wheat flour, freshly 





Jim Neuhauser operating his home-rigged 
flour mill. 
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ground (12 cups soft wheat and 12 
cups hard wheat flour). 
Crumble in four yeast cakes. 
tablespoons sea salt (ordinary salt 
may be used) 
2 tablespoons honey 
2 tablespoons blackstrap molasses 
Slowly add 8 cups warm water 
(about 120 degrees F.) while mixing 
until too stiff to mix any more. 


— 


_-- 





Put dough on floured table or 
board and knead until smooth and 
elastic. This develops the gluten for 
finer texture than a no-knead loaf, 
takes about eight minutes with a mix- 
ture of hard and soft wheat flour. 
Make a long roll of the dough about 
the same diameter as the width of the 
bread pans and cut off pieces weigh- 


(Continued on page 62) 





The author's Lee mill which costs $450 plus freight. 
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Wood Waste for Organiculture- 


Jack Van Clute 


Farmers have been getting confusing advice about the use of 
wood wastes. Fertilize with all you can get, says this man. 


TIMULATED by the rising trend 

of Organiculture throughout the 
country, successful experiments are 
being made in use of sawdust, ground 
bark, twigs and other wood wastes to 
determine their weed control, mois- 
ture retention and organic values. 

Tests at the University of Connecti- 
cut demonstrated better growth and 
yield of blueberries. Trials were made 
with 30 plants each of Rubel, Jersey 
and Wakeman varieties set five by 
10 feet apart in plots during spring of 
1941. W. H. Griggs and H. A. Rollins 
checked methods of clean cultivation 
and sawdust and hay mulches. In 1947 
sawdust plots produced 34.43 pints of 
blueberries, clean cultivation yielded 
23.96 pints, and hay mulch only 19.30 
pints. Soil moisture content under 
clean cultivation ran a little higher 
than mulches in July, August and 
September, probably because of heat 
generated by soil bacteria working on 
sawdust and hay. 

Dr. K. Starr Chester, supervisor of 
agricultural research at Battelle Mem- 
orial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, an 
endowed foundation serving industry 
on a non-profit basis and staffed by 
nearly 1200, reports tomatoes yielded 
more last year when wood wastes were 
used. Tests were made of ground bark 
mulches one-half inch deep in fields 
of tomatoes which yielded 11.3 per 
cent more fruit than unmulched con- 
trols, and even higher than crops in 
straw-mulched plots. 
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More surprising was moisture re- 
tention under ground bark. After an 
eight-week period on sandy soil, mois- 
ture loss was only 48 per cent; under 
vermiculite (a dead mineral) mulch 
the loss was 70 per cent, and for peat 
moss and no mulch the loss was the 
same—70 per cent. On plots of heavy 
clay mixed with mushroom compost, 
moisture loss under bark was about 
55 per cent, though still ranging from 
three to 13 per cent less than vermicu- 
lite, peat moss and clean cultivation. 

“We have experimented with 
ground bark only as a mulch,” reports 
Dr. Chester. “If plowed under, I 
would expect it to serve as a good 
source of organic fertilizer. ..We have 
used only bark from mixed _ hard- 
woods, principally oak. The only dis- 
advantage I would expect in using 
softwood bark is that it would take 
longer to decay. 

“Ground bark somewhat resembles 
peat moss, is highly absorptive, readily 
wetted and dried, and resistant to 
packing when wet. Our tests made by 
R. Glen Fuller and C. B. Harston 
showed that ground bark is equal to, 
or slightly better than, ground cobs, 
peat moss or diatomite as a chicken 
litter. Bark had less tendency to cake 
than other litters, and is dried more 
readily than peat moss. Other find- 
ings were: Peat moss as litter is rather 
expensive; diatomite is expensive, 
dusty when dry, and a poor insulator 
and matrix for fertilizer; sugar cane 
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Ewing Galloway 


Wasteful timbering practices are responsible for the loss of thousands of tons of potential 
organic fertilizer annually. 


waste is satisfactory, but expensive 
when hauled distances; and ground 
cobs are cheap but frequently not 
available locally, and tend to pack 
and crust. 


Ground bark was entirely satis- 
factory for the majority of cooperating 
poultrymen, and it’s inexpensive at 
reasonable distances from source. Pres- 
ent efforts in producing a good bark 
litter are concerned with working out 
best specifications as regards particle 
size and moisture content, and with 
packaging and marketing problems.” 

Urge (for economy) led lumber- 
seek further utilization of 
wood wastes, a move challenging ex- 
perts in chemurgic research. “In re- 
cent years the cost of wood production 
has been higher than the value of saw 
lumber,” Dr. Chester points out. “As 
a result, today’s conventional lumber- 
ing—converting only 40 per cent of 
tree into lumber and leaving ‘the re- 
maining 60 per cent behind as waste 
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in form of sawdust, trimmings, shav- 
ings, chips, bark, stumps, branches 
and twigs—is not always a profitable 
operation. And conventional 
lumbering is not profitable, the result 
is an unhealthy industry and vandal- 
ism in our forests.” 

Some mills have incinerators for 
burning sawdust. Others let sawdust 
piles accumulate to rot from year to 
year. And many burn slashings and 
branch trimmings or leave them to 
rot where they lay. Were these wastes 
salvaged as fertilizer it would be an- 
other step toward effective Organi- 
culture. The day may not be distant 
when mills with chippers and grinders 
will turn such wastes to profit, and at 
the same time do a good turn for 
farmers. 


when 


Years ago Valley Gem Farm, an ex- 
tensive dairy and truck farming enter- 
prise at Arlington, Washington, suc- 
cessfully pioneered in the use of saw- 
dust as barn litter. When impreg- 
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Even lodged along the bank of a river is found wood that, 


nated with urine carrying enzymes 
and antibiotics the litter helped main- 
tain organic content in soils and saved 
moisture. ‘We were the first in the 
state to use sawdust litter, and we’re 
still using it,” says John Wrage and 
Charles Grewe, co-owners. 

Sawdust have 
for 
of the 257-acre 


mulches become a 
shrubs and 
Arboretum of 


the University of Washington. Three 


must many flowers, 


trees 


years ago when the arboretum had 
approximately 30,000 trees, shrubs 
and vines, it began using sawdust 


mulches for many growths. Applica- 
tions have been made up to the drip 
line of several native trees. And since 
1947 hundreds of flowers, shrubs and 
trees have sprung from seed gifts col- 
lected in China by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum of Boston, Kew Gardens of Lon- 
don, and The Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. ‘We find that 
sawdust mulch has a three-fold pur- 
reports B. O. Mulligan, direc- 


pe se,” 
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if chipped, would be good fertilizer. 


tor. “It serves as weed: and grass 
control, saves soil moisture and adds 
organic matter... .” 

Spring, fall and winter applications 
mulches may be found 
more preferable to those during peak 
plant growth in summer. Nitrogen 
bacteria in soil immediately set to 
work breaking down sawdust, but its 
lignin content requires a longer peri- 
break-down than most - other 
forms of organic matter. This may 
cause plants to slow down, or even 
turn slightly yellow. Later the plant 
should make more vigorous growth, 
due to decayed mulch, but in case of 
early frost it may not produce its best. 

Many Oregon strawberry growers 
have used sawdust mulch the past few 
years. Some advise a light dressing of 
manure, then follow with the mulch. 
But regardless of method, the majority 
report better weed control and _bet- 
ter soil. 


of sawdust 


od of 
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‘. Spices Thrive on Organic Fertilizer 


Robert F. Welsh 


Domestic herb crops can be superior to those imported and will 
provide a nice income as a sideline when cultivated organically. 


ONVENTIONAL crops grown 
by American farmers have always 
shown maximum response to natural 
soil enrichment. Now a southern Cali- 
fornia farmer is proving that organic 
fertilizer is equally necessary in culti- 
vating foreign plants which have 
never received much attention in this 
country. 

Anthony Vienna, of San Diego 
County, is thoroughly convinced that 
such condiments as sage, basil, tarra- 
gon and thyme hold forth the promise 
of lucrative profits for farm operators 
in the United States. Vienna has 


specialized in these crops for a num- 
ber of years, working closely with agri- 
cultural agents on methods to im- 





Vienna watering his condiment beds. 
24 


hr 


prove quality and control production 
costs. 

He pointed out that the herbs 
which do so well on his place have 
been successfully grown in Michigan 
and other northern states. A warmer 
climate makes possible three to four 
cuttings a year, as against two in cold- 
er areas. Yields are good and prices 
exceptionally high. For instance, sage 
runs about 850 pounds per acre the 
first year, up to a ton the second year, 
and is currently bringing $1.25 a 
pound. 

The potential market is particular- 
ly encouraging because imports from 
other countries have been practically 
terminated by the international situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, Vienna is con- 
vinced that condiments can be profit- 
ably cultivated in normal times. His 
experience shows that sage is a good 
investment at a return of 20 cents per 
pound when other costs are not out 
of line. The current inflated value 
makes all herbs of special interest, 
even as a sideline for those who wish 
to experiment with something differ- 
ent. : 

“One of the first requisites for 
achieving proper results is to provide 
ample organic fertilizer,” Vienna com- 
mented. “I have plenty of evidence 
right close to my farm which demon- 
strates the folly of any other-course. 
Sadly depleted land, the result of fail- 
ing to restore the soil’s necessary in- 
gredients, is a discouraging sight to 
everybody. Man has never been able 
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to live on whiskey, nor should we 
expect land to continue producing 
unless we replenish it with nature’s 
food.” 

The attention which he gives to 
keeping his fields in good shape is 
typical of all activities at Vienna’s 
farm. Although there may not be 
many land owners who care to start a 
project as extensive as his, a brief out- 
line will serve to point out principles 
for those interested in a herb program 
on a smaller scale. 

Plants are started in seeding beds— 
except for basil, the only annual. 
Other species produce for four or five 
years before replacement. They with- 
stand zero winter temperatures and 
come back strong in the spring. 
Where frost is not encountered seed- 
lings are started in the fall. In other 
areas they are started during the 
spring. 

Particularly in the case of sage, 
Vienna finds it advisable to give each 
plant plenty of growing space. Rows 
are spaced four feet apart with a seed- 
ling every 24 inches. Thousands of 
fibrous roots make shallow cultiva- 





This drying tunnel and racks were made 
by Vienna. 
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Vienna’s spice substitutes for cut off foreign 
supplies. 


tion necessary. The spread of these 
roots enables the plants to derive 
every possible benefit from soil moist- 
ure and effectively discourage weed 
growth. 

Harvesting is done by hand and the 
plants are dried immediately after 
they are plucked. Any sort of a set 
up subjecting the product to heat is 
satisfactory for drying purposes. It 
should be a continuous process, rang- 
ing from 10 to 18 hours for different 
herbs. Simple vertical dryers utiliz- 
ing any type of fuel work very well. 

Freshly harvested plants should be 
placed on trays and subjected to no 
more than 120 degrees of heat. Vienna 
has constructed a drying tunnel 
through which 12,000 cubic feet of 
air is blown per minute. This type 
of installation may be provided at 
nominal cost, although the average 
farmer can achieve desired results 
with a more modest arrangement. 
Nine pounds of green sage yield two 
pounds of dried product. Basil runs 
about 90 per cent moisture. 

Distillation of essential oils for use 
of the cosmetic industry is probably 
a future development as yet not fully 
exploited. The oils have always been 
imported from Europe, and few 
American distillers have seen fit to 
enter this processing field. Vienna 

; (Continued on page 63) 
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VIEWPOINT — A Fable 


> 


l COULDN'T figure what the men were doing, so I walked closer. 

There was about a dozen of them on the slope above the River. They 
had a kind of metal trough rigged up, slanting down to the River. All of 
them had shovels, and they were sure busy with them, stripping sod and dirt 
from the slope, shovelling it into the trough, where it slid down into the 
River. 

Curious, i asked one of them: “Why are you stripping off that soil, 
shovelling it down into the River?” 

He kept right on shovelling, but spared me a look. 

“We're getting paid for it.” 

That was all I could get out of him—maybe all he knew. Shaking my head 
at the cussedness of some people, I walked on home. 

Next morning I got up early. I had to get that south field plowed soon, 
if | was to get my crop in ahead of the rain forecasted. 

I hitched up the greys, got out into the field before the sun was more 
than a hand high. I stopped at the top of the hill a minute, looked at the 
field. It laid nice, sloping that way toward the River. 

I started the first furrow, straight through the sod toward the River. 
It plowed nicer that way, and walking downhill every other time sort of 
rested the team. 

I thought about those men with shovels, pitching dirt into the River 
just because someone was giving them the money to do it. Dirt wasn’t meant 
to be used that way: dirt was meant to raise a crop in. 

I went on plowing, uphill to the fence, downhill to the River. 

I thought about the crop I was going to raise. 

I figured on the money it would bring. 


—W. O. Nagel 








Putting back in the soil last year’s pineapple crop residues. 


The Pineapple 


Dr. William H. 


in Hawaii 


Eyster 


Pineapple growers on the Hawaiian islands, realizing the soil’s 
need for organic matter, carefully plow down all crop residues. 


HE pineapple, a native of north- 

ern South America, was _ wide- 
ly distributed throughout tropical 
regions of the world long before 
the discovery of America by Columbus 
in 1492. This plant found its true 
home in Hawaii, but when it was 
first planted on this island is not 
known. The fruits are rather perish- 
able, so that they cannot be shipped 
to distant world markets too far away. 
Before the growing of pineapples 
could become a great industry, can- 
neries had to be established where 
the pineapples are produced. Since 
this has been done, its cultivation has 
progressed to the point where it now 
brings refreshment to millions of peo- 
ple all over the world, and jobs and 
security to many thousands through- 
out the Hawaiian Islands. 

The pineapple is a wonder fruit. 
The plant is grown from slips taken 
from the base of the fruit, from the 
crown that issues from the top of the 
fruit, or from suckers that grow from 
the lower part of the stem. It is 
never grown from seeds. Seed-pro- 
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ducing varieties are avoided because 
the development of seeds in the flesh 
of the pineapple spoils it for canning. 
The variety most commonly grown is 
the Smooth Cayenne. When fully 
grown, this plant is from three to 
four feet high and bears over a hun- 
dred long, somewhat spiny leaves ar- 
ranged spirally on the central stem. 
The root system is comparatively 
small and must have its nutrient 
materials in the top few inches of 
the soil. 

The first evidence of fruiting in a 
plant is the appearance of a “red bud” 
or flower cluster in the center of the 
plant where the new leaves have been 
forming. In this cluster are approx- 
imately 150 spirally arranged flowers 
which open when the cluster has 
reached a length of two or three 
inches. The petals are pale blue, and 
the flowers generally open progressive- 
ly upward. Each flower blooms for a 
single day when the petals wither and 
drop off while the remainder of the 
flower develops into one unit of the 
multiple fruit. 
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Mulching paper marking rows makes a remarkable contour pattern when seen from the air. 


The fruits are mature and ready 
for harvesting about 20 months after 
the plants are set out. An average 
fruit weighs about five pounds. 

After the fruits are harvested, the 
old plants are pruned by removing 
superfluous suckers in preparation of 
the second or “ratoon” crop. Each of 


the one to two suckers which are: 


allowed to remain on the old plant 





This machine lays down three rows of mark- 
ed paper at a 


will produce a pineapple which will 
mature in about one year. 

Soil must be given especial atten- 
tion to insure a good crop of pine- 
apples. Preparation begins six to eight 
months before planting. All vegeta- 
tion is carefully worked in. To in- 
crease the rate of the composting of 
the vegetable matter in the soil, plow- 
ing and harrowing is repeated several 





A specially constructed tractor does the 
cultivating. 
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times. Occasionally, subsoiling may 
be practiced to increase drainage, an 
important factor in the growth of 
pineapples. Erosion is minimized by 
contour planting. Terracing is prac- 
ticed in fields having a considerable 
slope. 


Cultural practices on the large 
plantations involve the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers, poison sprays, and weed 
killers. It is not strange, therefore, 
that nematodes in the soil must be 
kept in check by injection of DDT 
into the layer in which roots grow. 
Nematodes are indicators of a “sick 
soil” or a soil which is biologically un- 
balanced. It is quite probable that 
the nematodes could be eliminated if 
such natural sources of minerals as 
phosphate rock and greensand or 
other natural potash rock were used 
in the preparation of this soil. These 
natural minerals supply the plant 
nutrients, including the essential trace 
elements, without greatly changing 
the soil reaction and the soil flora and 
fauna. 


Pineapples are planted spring or 
fall, depending upon soil and weather 
conditions. The rows in the field are 
formed by strips of mulch paper 
which tends to prevent the growth of 
weeds, conserves moisture, and in- 
creases the temperature of the soil. 
The mulching paper is put down 
with a machine which covers both 
edges of the paper with soil to hold it 
down. The paper is marked to show 
the spots through which the slips are 
to be planted. 


After the slips, which have been 
collected from old plants, have been 
distributed along the lines of paper, 
the planters begin their operations. 
A narrow steel trowel is plunged 
through the mulch paper at the spots 
marked. A hole is made with a deft 
twist of the wrist and a slip is thrust 
into the hole at the same time the 
trowel is being withdrawn in such 
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manner as to let the soil pack around 
the base of the slip. The average rate 
of planting is about 17,500 slips per 
acre. 

Pineapple plants cannot compete 
with the natural growth of weeds. 


These are removed by cultivation, 
chemical weed sprays, and hoeing. 
Water is extremely important, and 
must be conserved in every possible 
way. 





This complicated conveyor machine is used 
when harvesting the fruit. 
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Grasses of the Northeast. 
PART I — Legumes 


Alden Stahr 


Outlined in this first of two articles is a pasture and 
cover crop guide for the Northeastern and Central states. 


A S OLD as the history of agricul- 


ture in America is the use of 
grasses in the dual role of soil build- 
ing and animal fodder in the North- 
eastern states. Back in 1749 and the 
years following, a New Jersey farmer 
by the name of Colonel Charles Read 
experimented widely and made de- 
tailed notes on his use of a number 
of present-day favorites. Even at that 
early date he used red clover and or- 
chard grass as a pasture combination. 
Only a few years ago our county agent 
recommended this same mixture for 
our locality and subsequent experi- 
ence indicated that Colonel Read's 
findings are still good general advice. 

Read reports that his red clover sup- 
ported four cows per acre and that 
“Mr. Warrell at Trenton fatted Eight 
Cattle well on something less than 
two Acres.” By hand cleaning meth- 
ods, Read got a yield of two bushels 
of clover seed to the acre, one man 
cleaning one bushel a day. 

Read also reported in detail on his 
use of “ray grass” (rye grass or orchard 
grass), timothy, lucerne (alfalfa), 
Saint-Foin and trefoil. He describes a 
laborious method of planting alfalfa— 
it was grown in nurseries and then 
transplanted into the fields, 43,860 
roots per acre in 2-ft. rows. Although 
nitrogen fixation was unknown to 
Read, he noted the soil-building abili- 
ty of clover and observed in referring 
to alfalfa: “There have been prodig- 
ious Crops on land that would bear 
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no other grass.” This supports Brom- 
field’s assertion that alfalfa is a poor 
land crop and therefore ideal as a 
soil builder. 

Quite the reverse is the opinion of 
the agricultural experiment stations, 
which say you can’t grow alfalfa ex- 
cept on fertile soil. Above all, our 
agricultural scientists are swimming 
in chemicals. Even before discussing 
the various. grass crops, the scientists 
start out by urging the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers with an insistence so 
persistent that the average farmer 
can't help wondering why. One bit 
of direct evidence may help to explain 
—a footnote to page 3 of the bulletin 
“Alfalfa—Its Mineral Requirements 
and Chemical Composition” put out 
by the N. J. Agricultural Experiment 
Station says, “The authors wish to 
thank S. D. Gray, Northeast Potash 
Institute, for many helpful sugges- 
tions during the course of this study, 
and the Institute for partly financing 
the work.” 

Judge for yourself whether it is 
possible to obtain unbiased results 
under conditions such as that. 

For the sake of convenience, let’s 
divide the grasses into legumes and 
non-legumes. 


Alfalfa 
Alfalfa is one of our most useful 
hay and pasture plants, as well as be- 
ing an outstanding soil builder and 
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Leo Sequeira, Bristol county, Massachusetts farmer 


(left) shows his excellent stand of 


ladino clover to conservationist Vincent Riley. 


mineral miner. As a fodder plant it 
is great because of its high yield and 
high percentage of protein, minerals 


and vitamins. Compared with tim- 
othy, for example, it stacks up as fol- 


lows: 
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Timothy 10% 


Protein 


Alfalfa 18% 


Carotene Calcium Phosphorus 
1.44% 


0.28% 


0.24% 


0.15% 


50 ppm 
24 ppm 

Its other 
life—about eight years under organic 
farming methods 


advantages are its long 


(one experiment 
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station reports a life of two years un- 
der chemical methods), ability to con- 
trol erosion and gather considerable 
quantities of nitrogen. It also has the 
ability to penetrate hardpan and dig 
as deep as ten to twenty feet into the 
subsoil in search of minerals and wa- 
ter. These trace elements are brought 
to the surface and explain in part 
why alfalfa sod is such a boon to 
succeeding crops and to the animals 
who eat the green plant and the hay. 
And when the roots die, deep tun- 
nels are left in the soil for water to 
trickle down and reduce surface run- 
off. 

All recommendations for planting 
alfalfa require a meticulously smooth 
seedbed, yet Bromfield gets magnifi- 
cent stands of alfalfa simply by disc- 
ing up a trash mulch, which gives 
protection to the young seedlings and 
furnishes organic matter for future 
plant food and better soil condition. 
Plenty of lime is a must for alfalfa— 
two to three tons per acre unless the 
land is already alkaline—because it 
takes up calcium from 400 pounds of 
ground limestone per year per acre 
and it is a fairly heavy feeder on pot- 
ash and phosphorus as well as trace 
elements. These requirements can be 
met at the outset by applying two 
tons of greensand or granite dust and 
a half ton of phosphate rock per acre 
. in addition to-lime and organic mat- 
ter in the form of manure-and-litter 
or cover crop. 

Many a farmer is fooled by alfalfa 
if it makes a poor appearance the first 
year, before its roots penetrate to 
the subsoil supply of minerals. That 
is why a supply of natural min- 
erals in the form of potash rock dust 
and phosphate rock is recommended, 
as well as inoculation of the seed be- 
fore planting. 

Since natural minerals last for years, 
it is not necessary to top-dress alfalfa 
annually with chemical fertilizers if 
the organic method is followed. It is 
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not amiss, however, to top-dress every 
few years with manure and trash in 
late fall or during the winter when 
the ground is frozen. 

Three cuttings of alfalfa hay may 
be taken each summer, but the plants 
should be allowed to grow for six 
weeks before first frost so they can 
store up nutrients in crowns and 
roots to carry them over the winter in 
good condition. 

And speaking of hay, mixed grasses 
are to be preferred to straight stands, 
because an animal likes variety same 
as you do. Alfalfa mixed with brome 
grass and ladino clover makes fine 
hay and pasture, too. Seeding time 
is late summer or early spring and 
since alfalfa and ladino are fine seeds 
they may be sown with a cyclone seed- 
er or wheelbarrow seeder and lightly 
disced or dragged for a thin covering 
of the seed. The amount of seed to 
use is 10 to 15 pounds per acre—less 
if mixed with other seeds. 


Ladino Clover 

Another great legume becoming 
ever more popular in the northeastern 
states is ladino clover. Typical of 
current opinion in New England is 
the statement that “ladino clover has 
done more for Vermont dairymen 
than any other legume. It can be 
grown under such a wide range of soil 
conditions that there is a place for 
ladino on nearly every farm in the 
state.” And, it might be added, in 
every state in the northeast. 

Ladino is of such great value be- 
cause it lasts long under proper man- 
agement, produces a heavy amount 
of fodder with its great size, gathers 
nitrogen and creeps so that only a 
small amount of seed is needed. 
Lucky, too, because the last time I 
bought ladino it was $2.50 a pound— 
a pound or two is sufficient per acre 
in mixture with other grasses; there 
are three-quarters of a million seeds 
per pound, so it goes a long way. 
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The fertilizing recommendations for 
alfalfa apply to ladino, too, for 
both are heavy feeders and the latter 
is especially fond of potash, supplied 
by greensand or granite dust. In mix- 
ture with alfalfa it would, of course, 
get the same food. It is unwise to use 
ladino alone, particularly for pasture, 
for it will cause severe bloat in cattle 
unless dry hay is fed first. Grown 
with brome grass, timothy or orchard 
grass, this danger is averted. It should 
not be grazed sherter than four inches 
and, as with alfalfa, should be al- 
lowed free growth for six weeks at 
the end of the season to build up a 
food supply in the crowns and roots. 

Many farmers in the northeast have 
wet fields they don’t quite know what 
to do with and ladino furnishes an 
answer as long as the field is not 





Conservationist Earl Van Pelt showing off a 
pure seeding of birdsfoot trefoil for seed 
production. 
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swampy. Together with reed canary 
grass, another moisture lover, ladino 
provides good hay and pasture on 
moist fields. In fact, it is not recom- 
mended for dry hillsides or droughty 
conditions. 


Alsike Clover 

Alsike is another clover which is 
tolerant of moist fields, is much less 
expensive than ladino, but usually 
gives only one cutting and lasts two 
to three years. Its advantages are 
that it thrives better than alfalfa or 
red clover on poor land of high acidi- 
ty and moisture and is winter-hardy. 
A typical seeding recommendation 
for poorly-drained fields is five pounds 
alsike, five pounds red top clover and 
five pounds of reed canary grass per 
acre. 


Red Clover 

Perhaps the most widely-used clov- 
er, red clover is grown in mixture 
with other clovers and grasses for hay, 
pasture and grass silage. Although it 
is considered a short-lived perennial 
in the south and west, it is usually 
regarded as a two-year crop in the 
northeast. My pasture must be pecul- 
iar, because I’ve had red clover in one 
pasture for the past seven years with- 
out doing any reseeding. But in N. J. 
they say if you leave a well-limed 
field bare for a year or two a stand 
of red clover will volunteer. This 
long life may be due to another 
factor, too, because grazed red. clover 
is reported to live longer than red 
clover harvested for seed. 

A typical seeding recommendation 
calls for four pounds red clover, four 
pounds alsike, one pound ladino and 
eight pounds brome grass (or four 
pounds timothy) per acre on well- 
drained loam. 


Sweet Clover 
This clover is generally used only as 
a soil builder because it is too coarse 
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and unpalatable for hay or pasture. 
However, this lack is more than made 
up for by the temendous amount of 
organic matter it produces and the 
amount of nitrogen it gathers on its 
roots. We use it to top-seed winter 
wheat. Sown in February with a cy- 
clone-seeder on top of a light snow, 
it makes a huge growth by harvest 
time, after which it may be worked 
into the soil well before fall planting 
date. 

Last summer I helped Paul Keene, 
a star organic farmer, plow down his 
green manure crop of sweet. clover 
after the combine got through and it 
was a job to do. The sweet clover 
grew so rank it was higher than the 
wheat and complicated harvesting. 
On his farm it serves another purpose, 
too, for the bees gather honey from it 
belore it goes back to the soil. 

Sweet clover is another biennial, 
seeded fifteen pounds to the acre on 
well-limed_ soil. 
run-down 


If you're buying a 
(what other kind is 
there to buy?) you couldn’t do much 
better than to seed the whole place 
to sweet clover with lime, potash and 
phosphate rocks, top-dress with ma- 
nure and let it alone for two years. 


farm, 


Soy Beans 

While the soy bean is not a pasture 
plant, it has high value as a hay and 
silage crop. As hay, it’s a little tough 
to cure because the leaves dry before 
the stems, the leaves shatter easily 
and in the humid northeast it moulds 
too readily. But it makes up for these 
drawbacks by its high nutritional 
value and palatability. I’ve seen our 
cattle go for it even when we stacked 
some mouldy stuff for mulch. 

But it’s as a silage crop that soy 
beans shine. And here’s a trick I 
learned from a local farmer—grow soy 
beans in combination with sorghum 
and you won’t need to use molasses 
(a nasty chore) to make your silage. 
Use either a field chopper or ensilage 
cutter and blow it right into the silo. 
34 





The sugar content of the sorghum is 
sufficient preservative. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil 

Trefoil is the only one of the leg- 
umes described that I have not grown 
so I'll have to rely on hearsay. This 
is a hay and forage crop which is 
usually grown on land not good 
enough for alfalfa—stony hillsides, etc. 
—where it is not feasible to work the 
land often. It is a long-lived perennial 
which is drought-resistant, makes good 
summer growth while other legumes 
give up and stands competition from 
grasses. While it will “do” on poor 
soil, it will do better if fed as recom- 
mended for alfalfa, for it has many 
of the same characteristics. 

The odd name derives from the 
appearance of the seed pods, which 
resemble a bird’s claws for purposes 
of identification before seed-pod time, 
remember that this plant has five 
leaves instead of the three of alfalfa 
or clover. 

Vetch 

Vetch is a wonder of a soil builder 
and useful also as a supplementary 
pasture crop. I have also seen it used 
with rye as silage, but it requires mo- 
lasses for preservation. On the Edson 
organic farm near us, enough see: 
shatters on combining to make a 
husky volunteer stand which provides 
grazing throughout the winter when 
snow and ice are off. It’s best seeded 
in August around here to give it a 
good start before fall and since it 
has tendrils it is best seeded with rye 
for something to climb on. A field 
of vetch-and-rye is a beautiful sight 
in summer with its indigo blossoms 
and what’s going on below ground is 
pretty, too, for this legume stores 
gratifying amounts of nitrogen on its 
roots. 

For a more complete discussion of 
vetch see the article in the August, 
1950, Organic Farmer. 


Next month—Grasses 
(Non-Legumes) of the Northeast 
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‘Grandpa Was an Architect 


Jeanne Pontius Rindge 


A city home is out of place on a farm. When planning your 
homestead, let grandpa show you how not to make mistakes. 


ARMER, afe you living in a 

cramped plan? If so, you are put- 
ting a crimp in the cityman’s concep- 
tion of country expansion. If you do 
build, or remodel, don’t forget great- 
grandpappy. He had the right idea 
when he planned the early settler’s 
farmstead. 

The Census Bureau reports that 
twice as many farm homes as city 
homes are overcrowded. Even in 
new homes, it says, “farm people too 
often have accepted such poorer fea- 
tures as cheap construction and a 


cramped plan rather than such better 
features as modern utilities and equip- 
ment.” 

According to J. Robert Dodge, sen- 
ior architect of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, “Houses on farms in 
the U. S. are in condition, 
more often overcrowded and less like- 
ly to have modern facilities than those 
in towns and cities.” 

What is the trouble? You know the 
answer—capital, along with compost, 
is plowed back into the land. Farm 
ers’ funds may put shingles on the 
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Trachtenberg 


Grandma’s kitchen was far more practical than some of the cramped designs being 
used for farm homes today. 
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barn, but seldom stretch to the house. 
Mom and the kids must “get along’’— 
the food factory can’t. 

Let’s take the farmer who decides 
to do right by his littlhe woman. He 
will build her a new house, he decides. 
What kind? Oh, one like that “pretty 
little place in the city,” probably. Dis- 
carded will be the old-fashioned shed 
with pump and sink, roomy hooks for 
coveralls and corner for muddy boots. 

Without doubt, he'll shrink the 
kitchen to save Mom steps, while 
modernizing it. The one bathroom 
will go upstairs. It’s all in the best 
urban style—but in the country it 
doesn’t work. 

We know. We remodeled our first 
country place like a neat city dwell- 
ing. No shed, naturally. When the 
boys came in, begrimed, from the kit- 
chen yard, there was no place to 
change clothes, nowhere to wash. 
Vegetables—pre-freeze—occupied the 
kitchen sink. 

A dirt trail, deepening with age, 
wound through dining room, living 
room, up the front stairs (no back 
ones, of course) and the one bathroom 
took on the aspect of a second hen- 
nery. 

Take our kitchen. Steps saved on 
the horizontal were doubled vertically, 
climbing over the things for which 
we had not saved room—the canning 
kettles, the freezer equipment, the 
broiler paraphernalia. 

Our 7x9 space-saver proved the 
greatest joy when shared with a side 
of beef. Center 250 pounds of choice 
steer in that area, surround it with a 
family of five, leaving elbow room for 
carving, chopping, sawing, and wrap- 
ping for the freezer (kept in the ga- 
rage—no room in the house) and 
you’ve a neat problem in gymnastics 
as well as arithmetic. 

Yes, gieat-grandpa knew what he 
was doing when he planned his home- 
stead—without benefit of city archi- 
tect. His often discarded Summer kit- 





chen—streamlined, mid-Twentieth 
Century—is regaining favor. Called 
the Harvest Room, a plan now com- 
ing into vogue is a production line 
gone rural. It does everything but the 
work. 

Efficient, roomy, with warm country 
atmosphere, it is as different from the 
city kitchen as a drumstick is from 
city chicken. On the right is a hall- 
way giving access to a large bathroom 
(with shower), glorified shed and ser- 
vice yard—barns beyond. Just to the 
right of the hall door in the Harvest 
Room is an adequate chopping block 
with knife rack above. 

Next, a milk cooler—family size— 
and corner sink (I would make this 
a double sink for ease of food process- 
ing). On the far wall is a long counter 
space, stove, more counter space with 
a small desk arranged for farm book- 
keeping. The northwest corner, as 
blueprints go, features a greenhouse 
window (herbs, lettuce, flowers) with 
space in front for grandma’s Boston 
rocker and sewing stand. 

On the wall opposite the stove 
stands the long freezer with shelves 
for canned goods above. The many 
cupboards and drawers throughout 
are especially designed for farm-kit- 
chen equipment. Hams and bacon 
hang from the slanting rafters. The 
gently sloping tile floor can be hosed 
off after food processing or honey ex- 
tracting. The sawbuck table, room 
center, has plenty of elbow room. You 
can have, also—if you can afford it— 
that step saving Winter kitchen be- 
sides. If there’s a choice of one, I'll 
take the Harvest Room. 

Plans of other modern farm kit- 
chens feature a fireplace. Many of 
the originals, with their great brick 
ovens, still remains boarded up be- 
hind remodelled kitchen walls. 

These modern blueprints bring to 
mind the early days of settlement in 
this country. The Dutch, especially, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Seldom seen but beautiful and practical, this willowy plant is weeping lovegrass. 


Weeping 
Lovegrass 


HY not put some romance into 

your pastures this year. Instead 
of plodding along with alfalfa and 
timothy and all the other old reliables, 
make your fields gracefully beautiful 
and your farm a center of local in- 
terest by growing a stand of the exotic 
but practical weeping lovegrass. 

It’s beautiful. It'll do your old 
bones good to look at a sweeping field 
of it. And besides that it’s a darn 
good crop. It grows fast, its seeds 
sprout readily, it stands up in hot, 
dry weather and it is a heavy seed 
producer. Furthermore, it’s one of 
the first grasses to turn green in the 
spring and the last to wither in the 
fall. Of course, it can be grown for 
hay, pasture or seed—at any one of 
those tasks it will do a good job. 

Although weeping lovegrass is best 
adapted to the southern Great Plains 
(Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico) it can be grown with some 
risk in other regions. The photograph 
April, 1961 


of weeping lovegrass above was taken 
in Arendtsville, Pa. It has been 
known to survive temperatures as low 
as 11 degrees F. 

April is the best month to start 
lovegrass, but it can be sown in May 
or June or late summer. A good 
stand could be obtained if the seed 
were sown one pound to the acre—if 
you could spread that amount evenly. 
It can also be planted in rows three 
or three and one half feet apart, in 
which case it should be cultivated 
the first year. 

Lovegrass makes good pasture, but 
you should keep enough stock on it to 
keep it grazed close to the ground— 
or else trim it with the mower. It 
works well with other plants in a 
permanent pasture. If used for hay, 
it should be cut before it becomes 
tough. 

The first crop of seed usually can 
be taken early in June of the second 
year. It can be cut with a combine 
or binder, or even by hand if only a 
small amount is grown. 

Weeping lovegrass seed can be pur- 
chased from the Robert Nicholson 
Seed Co., 2114 North Lamar Street, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 
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- Why Cultivate? 


L. B. Landon 


Uncultivated plants often don’t grow. 


Nevertheless, farmers should 


xe looking for still better weed control techniques—like mulching. 


LL cultivators are offshoots of 

the primitive wooden plow used 
by Stone Age man, and that plow may 
have first appeared in the Nile valley 
or along the Euphrates. Egyptian 
legend has it that “Osiris taught the 
way and manner of tillage of fruits of 
the earth. ” Osiris roughly fashioned 
his plow from a forked tree with one 
branch serving as beam, the other, 
cut short and sharpened, stirring the 
soil for a seed bed. But no matter 
how crude his implement, to it memo- 
rials should be erected throughout the 
civilized world. By it civilization first 
got a foothold and pastoral tribes 
settled down, taking over a new in- 
dustry by following the plow. 

The first plow merely loosened the 
soil, the first step in agriculture. As 
man improved, so did his plow. To- 
day our modern plow cuts furrows, 
completely underturning a strip of 
soil. The Colonial plow, with wrought 
iron point sometimes tipped or edged 
with steel, was an adaptation of the 
English plow, and was used in this 
country until the 19th century. In 
1797 Charles Newbold, of New Jersey, 
patented a cast-iron plow. 

The most practical improvement of 
that period, however, was made by 
Richard R. Chenaworth, of Baltimore, 
the first to manufacture farm imple- 
ments in America. In 1813 he in- 
vented a plow with share, moldboard 
and landslide cast in separate parts. 
That same year Jethro Wood, of New 
York, took out plow patents, and six 
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years later improved the cast-iron 
plow. Though credited with making 
many improvements his lot was one of 
unrewarded pioneering; he devoted 
his life to improving plows but never 
realized one cent from royalty or 
license. After trial and error James 
Oliver of South Bend, Indiana, per- 
fected the chilled moldboard, and in 
1885 began manufacturing imple- 
ments some of which carried improve- 
ments seen today. ; 

In improvements the cultivator fol- 
lowed the plow. When the walking 
plow became a sulky, or “Buggy 
Plow,” enabling the operator to ride, 
the cultivator turned into a riding 
implement, on which many a barefoot 
boy became a man in the field. Gang 
or multiple plows and cultivators fol- 
lowed. Today the number of plows 
or cultivators used in one operation 
depends only on tractor power. 

In the early 1900's an innovation in 
cultivators appeared in fields, the sur- 
face, or scraper type. Like the double 
shovel followers, old timers accustom- 
ed to tilling soil deeply, met it with 
argument—a surface cultivator, a knife 
blade type, merely skimmed the earth 
—it wasn’t going deep enough. How- 
ever by this time the idea of riding 
corn rows was on the wane. More- 
over, the cocklebur, a hardy weed 
pest of the Midwest encouraged a 
knife-type rather than a shovel culti- 
vator. The cocklebur (colloquially 
“cussed cucklebur,” or worse) was a 
rugged individualist when it came 
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Trachtenberg 


The cultivator has been of vast help to America’s farmers, but mulching may some day 
make it a less common sight on farms. 


to dodging shovels and living to pro- 
duce a crop of dark-brown cockles, 
making a problem for corn husker 
and wool grower alike. The surface 
blade more deadly than the 
shovel. With fewer weeds left above 
ground, tillers began forgetting about 
deep cultivation; and with less root 
disturbance below, yields mounted, 
and surface tillage became popular. 
Today the “spreader” type of surface 
cultivator with pointed blade and cut- 
ting edges at an angle, is supplanting 
the original surface cultivator. 
Gradually, though, the query why 
cultivate loomed? It is a question 
which is getting attention from soil 
experts in field and laboratory today. 
The 1910 theory that dust mulches 
helped conserve soil moisture is dis- 
couraged now. From the experiment 
field at Ames, Iowa, and from R. S. 
Stauffer, assistant professor of soil 
physics at University of Illinois Col- 


was 
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lege of Agriculture, comes word that 
shallow cultivation for weed killing 
is the thing. Specifically Prot. Stautler 
states: “Shallow cultivation if the 
seed bed is well prepared, is prefer- 
able to deep cultivation. Ordinarily 
a dust mulch does not conserve much 
moisture. Weed killing is the 
main objective of cultivation, there- 
fore the old-fashioned plow shovel 
should not be used under 
ditions.” 


soil 


usual con 


Backing his statement is an observa- 
tion made by the DeKalb Agricultura! 
Inc., of DeKalb, IIL, 
where check plots were used. The 
cultivated (shovel method) yield was 
51.11 bushels per acre, whereas the 
scraped, br surface type of cultivation 
was 53.3 bushels. And where weeds 
were left untouched the yield was only 
seven bushels. “Practically speaking, 
the sole purpose of cultivation is to 
eliminate weed growth,” the associa- 


Association, 
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Subsurface tillage, which leaves a mulch of sorts on the soil surface, cuts down the need 
for cultivation. 


tion reports. “We find serious root 
damage from cultivation and we learn 
that stirring the soil does not con- 
serve moisture. Therefore, cultiva- 
tions should be shallow and they 
should be made only enough times 
for thorough weed elimination.” 
Elaborating-further the association 
reports: “For several years the value 
of a dust mulch from cultivation has 
been controversial. Some early labora- 
tory tests indicated that water moved 
to the soil surface and evaporated 
much faster if the topsoil was not 
kept loose. However, the tests were 
made with tubes of soil suspended 
over vats of water which is not typical 
of field conditions. There is no such 
reservoir of free water present near 
the surface of most soils. Recent 
studies indicate that a dust mulch has 
little effect upon the soil moisture of 
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fields. Hughes and Henderson at Iowa 
State College say this about normal 
soil moisture—‘In this condition dust 
mulches are of little or no effect in 
conserving soil moisture as upward 
movement to supply evaporation does 
not occur.’ ” 

These observations are corroborat- 
ed by findings at the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station where soil moisture con- 
tent was noted on three check plots. 
Where no cultivation was done and 
weeds were allowed to grow, the mois- 
ture content was 24.17 per cent. In 
the plots where weeds were scraped 
off but no cultivation done, the con- 
tent was 26.55 per cent, and regular 
cultivations two inches deep resulted 
in 26.05 per cent. Thus the regular 
cultivations showed slightly less mois- 
ture than in the plot where weeds 
were merely scraped off. 
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These findings pose yet another 
question for the organic farmer on 
the alert for newer methods: Since 
dust mulches do not conserve soil 
moisture to any practical degree, and 
since mulches of organic materials 
DO prevent evaporation and weeds, 
may not such mulches be the final 
goal in tillage? 

At present that’s only in the theory 
stage, but there’s much in recent ob- 
servation to support it. Organic 
mulches are made from any material 
that has grown and died. Any organic 
farmer using a deep mulch of old hay 
or straw, weeds and leaves to prevent 
weed growth, will observe on raking 
aside a portion that the surface soil 
is damp even though the day is hot. 
That moisture is there through Na- 
ture’s way in working with earth, i. e., 
converting organic material into hu- 
mus. 

Recently I met Walter Vander 
Beek, an organic farmer from Gron- 
ingen, Holland, who worked on Dr. 
Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer’s organic farm 
there, and later on Pfeiffer’s place in 
New York. Now he’s on a farm near 
Auburn, Washington, and going all 
out for organiculture—and incidental- 
ly finding no trouble in disposing of 
products at good prices. When asked, 
“Why do you cultivate?” he quickly 
replied, “To kill weeds—and insofar 
as possible I use mulches to do that.” 

Experts agree that weed killing 
without disturbing crop roots is the 
prime object of cultivation. Organic 
mulches not only meet cultivation re- 
quirements, but go a step further — 
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they help replenish the soil. The 
mulch is broken down into humus for 
the good of the earth, giving mulches 
a dual purpose. Mycorrhizal associa- 
tion — Nature’s bridge between soil 
and sap—is encouraged. Without that 
bridge, which chemical fertilizers seek 
to destroy, plants are not healthy. By 
the same token no man (or nation) 
is any healthier or stronger than the 
soil under his feet. When Rome no 
longer exploited virgin fields afar, 
the great city fell, taking with it a 
world empire. 

Naturally, any idea revolutionary 
enough to eliminate cultivation, an 
agricultural process that’s been with 
us since the Stone Age, is going to 
meet argument at first. It will be 
pointed out that mulching an exten- 
sive acreage like the ordinary farm is 
too tedious and tiresome. That is all 
too true. 

But the mulching of some truck 
crops is practical. New techniques 
are constantly being developed that 
may some day make the substitution 
of mulches for cultivators possible. 
Most worthy of note is the practice 
of subsurface tillage—which stirs up 
the soil without burying crop resi- 
dues. New type planters have been 
made that will plant right through the 
heaviest of these residue mulches. 

Once sufficient demand is made for 
proper mulching implements, such 
implements will appear in the field 
and the work factor will be largely 
eliminated. To date, American initia- 
tive and ingenuity have answered 
every just agricultural demand. 
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An Object Lesson 
in Ethiopia's Agriculture ) 


Wilton Wynn 


One native doctor serves a 15 million population in this land 
where conservation is natural and degenerative disease rare. 


ATURE has taught the human 
race a splendid lesson in soil 
conservation in the adjoining coun- 
tries of Ethiopia and Eritrea on the 
northeast African coast. Originally, 
these countries were: one nation, sim- 
ilar in almost every way. Because of 
differences in working the land, how- 
ever, they present two extremes today. 
Eritrea is a rocky desert waste land; 
Ethiopia is a rich, green land pro- 
ducing a huge food surplus. Eritrea’s 
forests are gone; Ethiopia’s forests are 
thick and increasing. Eritrea’s people 
would starve if their neighbor did 
not feed them; Ethiopians are never 
hungry, and their diet keeps them 
among the healthiest people in the 
world. 

A glance at a physical map shows 
the similarities of the two nations. 
The Ethiopian plateau extends far 
into Eritrea, rising at some points to 
15,000 feet. Over the entire highland 
regions, rain is torrential. Heavy 
rains fall in summer; the other months 
. are dry. Except during the rainy sea- 
son, the climate is sunny and mild. 
Even in January, the temperature 
never drops to freezing and heat is 
never excessive. 

Likenesses between the two areas 
end at that point. In Eritrea, one can 
drive for many miles and see nothing 
but sun-baked rocks vegetated by 
huge candelabra cacti and nothing 
else. In a few favored spots, the na- 
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tives scratch the soil with iron-pointed 
sticks and manage to get a meager 
return. When the border is crossed 
into Ethiopia, however, the scene 
changes. The mountains are still 
there, the native houses are in the 
same style, and the people look and 
dress very much the same. But the 
land is green and the soil rich. A 
network of green farms snakes its way 
through the mountain ranges from 
the Eritrean border to the Somaliland 
frontier. 

Differences in administering the 
two regions have played a big part in 
the contrast of poverty and prosperity 
presented by these countries. Since 
prehistoric days, Ethiopia has been 
an independent nation. The six years 
of Italian rule under Mussolini were 
the only years of subjugation this na- 
tion has ever known. In ancient times, 
many persecuted races fled to the se- 
curity of the Ethiopian mountains 
and have remained settled on the 
land ever since. Once a group moved 
into Ethiopia, it rarely moved out. 
Moving out meant moving into dan- 
ger. As a result, Ethiopians for cen- 
turies have regarded their land as the 
point of final refuge; they lived or 
died in Ethiopia. It was natural under 
thgse circumstances that Ethiopians 
gave much attention to caring for 
the soil and preserving it. To them, 
this land was very much like the last 
bit of soil on earth. 
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Eritrea’s history is altogether dif- 
ferent. From the dawn of history al- 
most to the moment of this writing, 
Eritrea has been a disputed area. In- 
vading armies from Arabia and the 
Near East always landed on the Eri- 
trean coast and fought their way 
across the Eritrean plateau to besiege 
Ethiopia. The first Europeans who 
tried to take Ethiopia entered through 
Eritrea. Italy colonized Eritrea in 
1892; the Italians made some efforts 
to develop Eritrea, but they regarded 
it primarily as a stepping-stone for 
the invasion of the more fertile 
Ethiopia. 

This unsettled atmosphere meant 
that Eritrea has been controlled 
throughout its’ history by military 
rulers who regarded their stay on the 
land as temporary. Native military 
leaders formerly were paid in land; 
they were given huge tracts from 
which they could collect a sizeable 
portion of the produce. 

Paying military leaders in this way 
led to what is known in Eritrea as the 
“enda” system of land holding. Native 
leaders would parcel out the land to 
their men as they liked. The usual 
procedure was to let each man spend 
some five years on a given plot. At 
the end of this period, another would 
take over. This system produced a 
general disregard for the care of the 
land, since each man knew he would 
have the plot for only a limited peri- 
od. Each farmer scratched the ground 
with his primitive plough, sowed his 
grain, and prayed that the soil would 
produce just one more good crop. 


In Eritrea, this disregard for the 
future was accompanied by a whole- 
sale destruction of forests. Even the 
Italians made no effort to conserve 
the country’s timber resources. Ma- 
ture trees were used for fuel and 
building materials; young trees were 
trampled or eaten by goats and cattle. 
In Ethiopia the reverse has occurred. 
In that country there is a reverence 
for trees. If a tree is taken from the 
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FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


Don't let the price fool you. ACTUMUS is 
not expensive. By using ACTUMUS you gain 
in the healthy growth, quality and yield of 
your crops. You save in labor. You gain in 
satisfaction. This is a unique product which 
deserves your attention. Only its modern 
form is NEW; it has existed as long as the 
vegetation on our planet. Get some 
ACTUMUS today. Use it dry or liquid on 
seed flats, transplants, vegetables, flowers 
and fruit. See your land and crops improve 
progressively. ACTUMUS is 100% Organic. 
Odorless. Cannot burn. 
Seeseeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeee 

V4-lb—$1.25, -!lb—$2.25, 1-ib—$4.25, 
5-lb—-$17.50 postpaid. In BULK 20-ib-——$48, 
100-Ib—$200. Bulk discounts to Com- 
mercial Growers G Farmers. Write for free 
information to: 


ORGANIC SUPPLIES 


POB 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 


FOREIGN ®RODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 


Distributors’ enquiries invited 


WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 


CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit; 
Kinds of manures, how much and why: Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don't 
“Plant” worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 

Worm Secrets Revealed, now in second edi- 
tion. Price permanently reduced to $1.00. 
Write to: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 




















You Know it will Grow 







with ENERGIZED 
HYPER-HUMUS 


4 The perfected surface-composted humus. 
Sold by your dealer in Moisture-Sealed 
bags. Four sizes: 25, 50, 80 and 100 Ibs. 

ry 


6% Write for folder 
% Dept. B 


© 4 HYPER-HUMUS CO. , Newton, N. J. 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 
Copper pot (with character) 
STOPS DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 


For THERMCAP information and 
SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
WIG, Abington, Mass. 
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DISCOUNT 


when you buy two or more 
of these authoritative, 
fascinating volumes 


Pay Dirt by J. J. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. A book about the 
inhabitants of a section of 
India who are astounding- 
ly healthy because of the 
way they raise their food. 
Full details for applying 
the Hunza methods. 263 


pp., illust. $3.00 — 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
]. I. Rodale. A new inven- 
tion in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 


trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas practiced by them in 
gardening and _ farming. 


384 pp. $3.50 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 
Illust. 416 pp. $4.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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Dept. F4 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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ground, it must be replaced by a 
younger one. The Emperor Menelik 
II gave Ethiopian forests a boost when 
he imported eucalyptus trees from 
Australia. They found a congenial 
soil and climate in Ethiopia and have 
flourished ever since. Today, Ethi- 
opia’s land has the added protection 
of almost endless forests; in Eritrea, 
the dwindling of forests has left the 
soil unprotected from the torrential 
rains of June to August, with result- 
ant mass erosion. 


Improper ploughing was another 
by-product of the old land system in 
Eritrea, again offering a sharp con- 
trast with Ethiopia. Even today, Eri- 
trean farmers refuse to do contour 
ploughing or terracing of their land, 
except under great pressure from the 
government. Situated as they are on 
mountain slopes, the farmers plough 
as if they deliberately wish to destroy 
their land. With deforestation accom- 
plished, their straight-row ploughing 
has hastened the erosion process. 
During the rainy season in summer, 
the Gash river carries away a silt con- 
centration of eight to ten per cent, 
which is deposited in the deserts of 
the near-by Sudan. Other streams 
wash the land directly into the Red 
Sea. 

Across the border, Ethiopian farm- 
ers plough in model fashion. When 
an Ethiopian takes a piece of land 
to farm, the first thing he does is to 
terrace the ground. In spite of the 
hilly nature of the country, soil ero- 
sion is almost non-existent. It is in- 
teresting to note that terracing and 
contour ploughing are nothing new. 
In Ethiopia, the natives have been 
ploughing this way as far back as 
history records. 

Fertilization also created differences 
between Eritrea and Ethiopia. When 
their forests disappeared, Eritreans 
followed the African custom of using 
cakes of dried animal manure for 
cooking fuel. The demand for fuel 
was so great that no animal manure 
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was left for use as fertilizer. The : 
‘ destruction of forests thus indirectly = 4 VAILABLE NOW 

produced another factor damaging : 

Eritrea’s soil—loss of organic fertilizer. : at lower cost 





In Ethiopia, ample forests provide : 
the wood needed for fuel. The coun- : GR A ‘ -|-MEAL 
try’s huge cattle population furnishes : 
manure for fertilizer. Ethiopia has | § 


: = A PULVERIZED POTASH GRANITE 
an estimated 20 million head of cat- 


tle, roughly two and one-half times | B§ Produced by one of America’s larg- 
the per capita cattle population of the : est granite quarries, GRAN-I-MEAL 
United States. Ethiopia has a Minis- _— be shipped ” carloads, bulk 
try of Agriculture which is encour- Bs or packed in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 
° aging increased agricultural produc- SRAN-1-0AERA, con: shee be enpytind 
ae through your feed dealer or feed 
tion, but so far the Ministry has re- mt, ‘Witten oo tadie Ger poten on 
frained from recommending use of your voquivements. 
artificial fertilizers. Ethiopia’s old 
methods work so well that there is : C0: Ee 
no need to try new techniques. Pro- a a 
duction is being increased primarily : ae ey en 
through cultivating much of the land : Alumina (Al, 03) 15.5 
which now lies idle. In some places, : Iron Sesquioxide (Fe, O,) 1.6 
more crops per year may be grown : Lime (Ca O) 13 
on the same plot of land. Magnesia (MG O) 0.2 
Crop rotation is an additional tra- Potash (K, O) 2.8 
dition practiced by Ethiopians, but Soda (Na, 0) 46 
° not by Eritreans. Under the enda : 
system in Eritrea, the farmer has no : TRACE ELEMENTS 
time to permit his land to lie fallow, on al a 
or to sow it in leguminous crops. He : jee conn wal 
must squeeze as much food out of the t Strontium 
land as he can during his short tenure NORTH CAROLINA 


on that farm. In a five-year stay on 
a plot of land, he can ill afford to 
spare a fourth of the land for re-build- 
ing the soil. 


GRANITE CORPORATION 
Mt. Airy, North Carolina 








Farmers always have practiced a 
system of crop rotation in Ethiopia. 
At least one-fourth of their land lies 
A] fallow at all times, and in off-seasons 
the land is sowed with nitrogen-pro- 
ducing clover. Again, this system is 
nothing new. Ethiopians always have 
done it. 
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STRAIN 


BIG BIRDS!  Terrifie 


Eritrea today is paying dearly for Layers! U.8.—R.0.P. re- 


> icf: . . ‘ ; cords to 349 eggs and flock averages over 250. Pul- 
the mistakes of the _ past. According lorum Clean & U. 8. Certified. Chicks grow fast and 
to the United Nations Commission don’t need to be pampered! They can take it! Write 


for Catalog. 


Joe Parks & Sons, RDI, Altoona, Pa. 


in Eritrea, less than three per cent of 
the country’s soil is cultivable. The 
cultivable soil is so poor that Eritrea’s Sa " 
yield of cereals is only 250 pounds y: 
yearly per farmer. Some dreamers “IT saw it advertised in 
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have suggested revitalizing Eritrea by 
iassive irrigation projects. Certainly, 
some increase in cultivable land could 
be realized by irrigation, but the hu- 
man and animal population of Eri- 
trea will have outstripped this in- 


crease by the time such irrigation 
projects could be completed. Destruc- 
tion of Eritrea’s soil has had impor- 
tant political implications. ‘The coun- 
try is so completely dependent on 
kthiopia for that the United 
Nations could not consider giving it 
political independence. If Ethiopia 
closed her borders, Eritrea would 


starve in a matter of weeks. 


food 


In trying to salvage something from 
her ruined soil, Eritrea find no 
“cure-all.” The only way out is to do 


can 


what Ethiopians have been doing for 
thousands of years in maintaining 
their soil. Since 1941, the British care- 
taker adminstration has taken steps 
to correct the mistakes of the ‘ages on 


Eritrea’s land. The British have 
launched a re-afforestation program. 
Farmers are being taught contour 


ploughing, terracing, and rotation of 
crops. Grass crops are planted to hold 
the soil in areas not otherwise under 
cultivation. Alternative forms of fuel 
are being sought so that animal ma- 
nure may be used for fertilizer. The 
“enda”’ system of collective land hold- 
ing is being discouraged. This proc- 
ess, of course, will not show major 
results for many generations. Once 
the soil is destroyed, the road back to 
fertility is long and hard. 
Fortunately, Eritreans can find in- 
spiration by looking across the border 
at the happy results of intelligent 
farming. In striking contrast with the 
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rest of Africa, none of Ethiopia’s 15 
million people ever has to be hungry. 
The soil is so fertile that a minimum 
existence can be secured with a few 
hours of work daily. The diet pro- 
duced by this soil is so varied that 
Ethiopia depends on the outside 
world only for salt and sugar in the 
way of food. Already, Ethiopia is 
feeding its Eritrean neighbors, and 
with improvements in communica- 
tions, will export foodstuffs all over 
the Middle East and to southern 
Europe. 

In addition to this vast quantity of 
food, the quality of food produced in 
Ethiopia’s organic-rich soil shows up 
in the remarkable health of these 
people. Ethiopians remain healthy 
without the aid of doctors. Out of a 
15 million population, there is only 
one native physician. A few foreign 
doctors serve the urban populations. 
Otherwise, Ethiopians have to rely on 
Nature for keeping well. Tooth decay, 
cancer, and heart disease are almost 
unknown among these hardy people. 
Numerous villages in the highlands 
boast of a majority of their people 
being past the age of ninety. This 
writer met one old Ethiopian who 


claimed to be 150 years old. Only 
among the urban, “civilized’’ areas 
have tuberculosis, venereal disease, 


and other infectious ailments become 
noticeable in the population. 
Ethiopians work simply in agricul- 
ture. They have no tractors or com- 
bines, no mammoth farms, and no 
quick-acting artificial fertilizers. But 
their country is green, their people 
well fed, and their health secure. 
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Miscellany 


J. I. RODALE 
Seed Degeneration 


More and more today farming is 
being plagued with new troubles 
which are arising because the biologic 
life in the soil is being tampered with. 
Bacteria and fungi are being killed 
off and the farmer is attempting to 
farm in a sterile, chemical medium. 
The situation is bound to become 
worse. Here is a typical item from 
the Los Angeles Daily News, of Feb. 
16, 1951: 


“THIEF RIVER FALLS, Minn., Feb. 16, 
(U.P.)-Grain experts said today that 
Minnesota farmers stand to _ lose 
$10,000,000 because an “unknown fac-- 
tor” is keeping high-quality grain seed 
from germinating. 

“The mysterious new enemy to 
plant growth could cause a severe 
shortage of seed, they said. 

“Jack Larson, director of the state 
seed testing laboratory, said tests run 
yesterday on flax, barley, oats and 
wheat seed from northwestern Min- 
nesota’s 1950 crops showed germina- 
tion running as low as one per cent. 
It is normally 90 per cent or better. 

“Larson said the source of the dam- 
age is purely a matter of specula- 
tion.” 

This matter is not a speculation. 
Sir Albert Howard in his Agricultural 
Testament (Sold by us—$3.50) long 
ago showed that with the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers there is a dying out of 
the variety, a reduction in the ability 
of the seed to germinate. This news 
item speaks of an “unknown item.” It 
is not unknown. It is the organic mat- 
ter depletion in the soil, the taking 
of the life out of the soil which, natu- 
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YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 


KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. Adjustable for soil 
texture. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
sults produce a greater 
yield. Crowing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 

2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
the KEMP that suits 
your needs. Write to- 





Can be furnished with 
large pulley to oper- 
ate from power-take- 


off. day. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 








Earthworms. . 


After years of breeding a more hardy Earthworm has 


been produced. It now can be placed diarectly in the 
soil without that fatal effect that the older type of 
Domesticated Earthworms were afflicted with This 
NEW EARTHWORM will make it’s home in your 


soil immediately 
This is the Earthworm you have been looking for 
300-400 Earthworms 


650-800 5.00 
1000-1200 * 7.00 
Prepaid East of Mississippi River, West thereof add 10% 
Full instructions with order. 


Write for our catalog on 
Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 
° "= Fullerton, 
Organic Gardens = yarsiand 


The Farmer 


including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain’s organic magazine 
with a world appeal. 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening in all parts of the world 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm. 
Take advantage of the exchange rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free. 
THE FARMER, (0.F.) Goosegreen Farm. Bridgwater 
Somerset, England 

















“QUALITY 


Lingers Long After Price Is Forgotten."’ Ruhm Phos 
phate Rock acknowledged the Finest and the Best for 
54 years. Demand grinding GUARANTEE of 85% 
through 300 mesh screen and you will get Ruhm Phos 
phate Rock—Priced $2.50 per 80 lb. bag—Ton $35.00 
freight coilect from Townsend, Mass. None Better 
None as Good. Carload price on request 
SOILSERVICE 


Townsend, 
Massachusetts 











Spurway gives you much more for less 
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complete outfit for every need 
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Ca Designed for the smaller grower, it 
contains 100 tests for each of 5 

NH4 important soil elements plus tissue 
tests. Full directions and charts $16; 

NO2 The Complete SIMPLEX SOIL TEST 
OUTFIT $36; The Junior SIMPLEX 

co3 SOIL TEST OUTFIT $25; The Home 
SIMPLEX SOIL TESTER $6.50. 

$04 Write for detailed information and 
catalog. All Prices FOB Cleveland— 

cl Prices Subject to Change 


Mn THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


P. 0. Box 2742-Y Cleveland i!, 0. 
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trol specialists. 
4 sure way. Can’ 





The safe 


Can’t poison soil 


GZ wdiiMillla Saves your 
Works in any type 


Mole control pamphlet 


R.R No. 1, Scotts, Michigan. 


earthworms 
of soil. Single traps. at 
dealers or direct, $2.85 postpaid 


FREE— 


Nash Mole Traps. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 
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CAN IT BE 
PREVENTED © 








By J. I. RODALE 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 


ed. 


Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 


friends. 96 pp. 


50 cents 


The —_ Farmer, Box F-4, pen. Pa. 








rally takes the life out of the seed. 
Varieties have been known to die out 
completely through the use of chemi- 
cal fertilizers. 


The Seed Corn Maggot 

item in the Feb. 17, 195] 
issue of the Science News Letter it is 
stated that a pest that 
sive damage to 


In an 


causes exten- 
germinating bean, 
corn, pea and other seeds is the seed- 
corn maggot. The article says that 
this maggot is associated with low sol 
temperatures and high soil moisture. 
In the organic 
there are 


method of farming 
factors which would de- 
press the activity of this pest. 

In the first place, by 
applying 


continually 
organic matter, the soil 
gradually darkens and it is a known 
fact that the darker the soil becomes 
the more heat it will absorb. A white 
sandy soil may be ten degrees fahren- 
heit less in heat than a dark muck 
soil. With regard to high soil mois- 
ture, a soil full of organic matter can 
take in more rain water but it holds 
it without as much waterlogging than 
a soil which has lost its tilth or struc- 
ture through the overuse of chemical 
fertilizers. In heavy rains, in such 
chemicalized soil, the water will go 
down to the hard-pan which may be 
from six to twelve inches down and 
build up heavily from there, until 
it creates a wet condition suitable for 
the seed-corn maggot. With plenty of 
organic matter in the soil both the 
temperature and the water condition 
is more apt to be distasteful to the 
breeding of this pest. 


DDT and Other Insecticides 

Here is an item from a San Diego 
newspaper of Dec. 6, 1950 

“Dr. Lauren D. Anderson, entom- 
ologist at the University of Californ- 
ia’s Riverside Experiment Station, 
said that alfalfa growers wiped out 
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14,000 bee colonies in the Delta area 
of Utah last year by treating fields 
with parathion, a phosphate-type in- 
secticide. 

“Some losses also have been re- 
ported in California,’ he declared. 

Here is another item from the At- 
lantic City Press of Feb. 14, 1951 
which shows how dangerous the pesti- 
cides may be: 

“In a cautious address to the South- 
ern Agricultural Workers’ Associa- 
tion at Memphis, Arthur C. Foster, 
Agriculture Department pathologist, 
said that some new insecticides re- 
mained ‘surprisingly toxic in the soil’ 
even over five years. He questioned 
the heavy, continuous use of stable 
insecticides, especially DDT and the 
technical BHC and suggested the de- 
sirability of seeking effective substi- 
tutes.” 

A good effective substitute would 


be to enrich the land with organic 
matter. There is evidence that in- 
sects do not attack organically grown 
plants anywhere near as much as they 
do those grown with chemical ferti- 
lizers. 

I would like to submit one more 
reprint to show what harm can come 
from the use of DDT. It is from the 
March 4, 1951 issue of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. Sunday Star and is from 
James Birchfield’s column: “Life in 
the Country.” 

Ed Davis, Maryland conservationist, 
was telling the other day about an ex- 
perience some of his workers had in 
an orchard in Western Maryland. 

We have been hearing recently that 
the use of large quantities of DDT 
spray may allow the chemical to 
build up in the soil, thus injuring 
plant growth. But never—that is, un- 
til I talked with Ed—had I heard 
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THE KEYS 
MORE PROFITABLE Farming and Gardening 


COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 


LET’S GO ORGANIC 
With these two organically-recommended, products—and 


Hoover Soil Service 





Phone 70 











Get Your Neighbor Doing It! 


Start Others on the Road to 





Better Farming Without Chemicals 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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there is a danger of DDT causing 
grass sod to become hard and packed. 

Well, in this orchard in Western 
Maryland, where there was a good, 
heavy bluegrass sod, Ed’s men made 
a test to see how quickly the ground 
would absorb water. A cylinder was 
placed on the grass and about a gal- 
lon of water was poured in. 

Usually in tests like this one on 
grass land, the water goes on down 
into the ground so fast that it is al- 
most impossible to time it. But in 
this case no water seeped out of the 
cylinder. 

Ed said the boys stood around with 
their watches in their hands waiting 
for something to happen. Finally, 
when they scratched the surface of 
the ground, the water seeped out of 
the cylinder. 


Memos To Farmers 





Unkind Reasoning 


Which is more cruel—to let 5,000,- 
000 people starve today, or to ‘feed 
them now and _ watch 15,000,000 
starve in ten, twenty or thirty years? 

Right now there is a famine in 
India which is endangering the lives 
of 5,000,000 souls. America can avert 
that famine by sending India surplus 
wheat—grain that we can’t use and 
that would cost us only a reasonable 
amount to ship to India. 

But some people, one of whom is 
William (Road to Survival) Vogt, 
strenuously state that to save those 
5,000,000 Indians would be the cruel- 
est thing we could do. Why let them 
live, they say, to produce more In- 
dians who would only starve several 
years from now? Vogt and others want 
us to let these victims of circumstance 
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Ed said he isn’t absolutely sure, 
but he thinks he has the answer. This 
particular orchard has been sprayed 
with DDT, and, he believes enough 
of the chemical built up in the soil 
to kill most of the worms, bugs and 
other earth creatures that make the 
soil porous. 

The result, of course, was a firm, 
packed soil that would not allow 
water to penetrate. Even though there 
was a grass covering, still the water 
couldn’t get through. 

This is just one more thing to 
think about in the battle against plant 
pests. When we tamper with nature 
we sometimes get things upset. In 
helping ourselves in one direction; 
we suddenly find that we _ have 
brought another problem somewhere 
else. 


starve in order to slow the perpetua- 
tion of their kind. 


It sounds glib, doesn’t it. Think 
intently, though, of what such action 
means and you will see that we must 
not let those Indians starve. 

The idea of purposely starving 
5,000,000 people is repulsive and bar- 
barous. Human life is sacred, and un- 
til leaders of the world’s nations ac- 
cept the sacredness of human life, we 
will not have peace. If we are to act 
civilized (although there is much 
doubt that the world has been civil- 
ized) we have no choice but to save 
those starving Indians. 


And of course, even if India’s popu- 
lation was temporarily reduced, the 
root of her problem would not have 
been touched. To do anything effec- 
tive, one must go deeper. Show the 
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Indians where they are making their 
mistakes. Teach them to use manure 
as fertilizer and not as fuel. Show 
them how to return to the soil all 
other organic wastes. And help to 
control their population by less vio- 
lent means than mass starvation. (A 
hint of the complexity of this ques- 
tion of feeding India is the Indian’s 
own attitude toward the problem. 
This may not be true, but in the past 
Indian leaders have been reported to 
have said that famine is not “success- 
ful” unless it kills off a goodly per- 
centage of the population.) 

Politics also must be considered. 
Right now India, whose vast man- 
power reserve would be useful in con- 
taining Communism, has not made up 
her mind which side she will sup- 
port. She pretends neutrality. If we 
were not to help her in this crisis, her 
attitude towards the West might 
change from one of friendship to dis- 
dain. 

Admittedly, the problem is a dis- 
turbing one and the advantage to 
be gained by allowing the 5,000,000 
to starve is considerable. It would 
give the rest of humanity a period of 
grace in which to cogitate a more 
permanent solution. But the time for 
relaxed cogitation has passed. And to 
take the easy way out (what could be 
easier than not sending India the 
wheat?) means that we must reconcile 
ourselves to the death of 5,000,000 
who could have been saved. 


Ethiopia Did it, 
Why Can’t India? 


Those who doubt whether India’s 
population problem can be solved by 
housecleaning her agriculture should 
read Wilton Wynn's article in this 
issue comparing the lands of Ethiopia 
and Eritrea. Sound farming, he says, 
has made Ethiopia into a sound coun- 
try, while Eritrea is destitute and sick 
because her soil has been unkindly 
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For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 





Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


~~~ By Alastair 1, Mackay 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
round of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
sey their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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mineralized and enriched 
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Healthful and déli- 
cious from goats 
raised organically. 
Write for more in- 
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Pennsburg R. D., 
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With These Dozen Helpful Booklets 
You Can Make Your Garden Flourish 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, 
etc. 60c 

ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. 2 60c 

CARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An clo- 
pedia of all phases of gardening. 1.00 

SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Landscape design, borders and backgrounds, 
street trees, flowering trees, fruit trees, ever- 
greens, etc. 60c 

HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Here are all the facts and under- 
lying principles to make any garden a suc- 
cess. Illustrated. 65¢ 

PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build. 
remodel or start from the ground up, this 
book will help you ats a beautiful setting 
for your home. 65¢ 

HOUSE PLANTS—How to Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. 50c¢ 

WILD CARDENS OF NEW ENCLAND by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural 
settings of lovely, wild flowers in your 
garden. : F . $1.00 

FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40c 

THE CARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and ac- 
tices for all types of gardening. . 1.25 

THE CLADIOLUS BOOK by William M._ Joki. 
Ali about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 

THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. Assures a blooming beautiful 
garden all year. $1.00 


Total wales $9.25 25 
#7 Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 


you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $7.40, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Send for complete list and other bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-4, Emmaus, Pa. 
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treated. Perhaps India could profit 
by the lessons taught us by those two 
African countries. 

Let us re-focus our minds on the 
Indian dilemma for a moment. Two 
religions are predominant in India— 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism. A 
Hindu is completely vegetarian, while 
a Mohammedan (Moslem) shies only 
from pork. The Hindus, carrying 
their vegetarianism a step further, 
consider animals sacred. The result 
is that millions can starve in India 
while there is still plenty of food 
around—food on the hoof. 

The effect of this vegetarianism on 
Indian agriculture is readily apparent. 
There can be no grassland economy, 
which America has found by experi- 
ence to be one of the best conserva- 
tion schemes. Instead, the Indian 
grows crops that lay the land open to 
erosion. Of course, it is not feasible 
to try to pursuade the Hindu to eat 
meat. (He believes that any animal— 
from cow to cricket—may be one of 
his ancestors reincarnated.) All the 
more reason why India’s problem is 
a serious one. 

Ethiopia, on the other hand, is 
largely Coptic, and its people have 
nothing against meat, the Copt 
church being a branch of Christiani- 


ty. 


Editor Rodale 
Takes No Salary 


Chemical industry representatives 
sometimes take a crack at the Organic 
method by saying that it is all a colos- 
sal scheme to sell magazines and books 
and to make money for J. I. Rodale. 
That claim has been repeated several 
times. Here is a statement by Claude 
G: Coleman of Mena, Arkansas, print- 
ed in the Kansas City Star that is per- 
tinent to this discussion: 

“Speaking of taking Rodale’s or- 
ganic farming hokum with a grain of 
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salt, I wrote to the congressional com- 
mittee (investigating chemicals in 
food) cautioning them that Rodale 
was using their committee, whose sal- 
aries we pay, just for publicity to sell 
books. But I also suggest that under 
our profit system someone has to get 
a profit in order to put in his time 
trying to keep foolish farmers from 
burning straw stacks, brush piles, 
leaves and grass, etc.” 

We sincerely thank Mr. Coleman 
for defending J. I. Rodale’s right to 
earn a profit, but his efforts were 
really unnecessary. In all the time 
that J. I. Rodale has been teaching 
organiculture, some nine years, he 
has never pocketed a cent of “or- 
ganic” money. In fact in 1949, the last 
year for which final figures are avail- 
able, the Rodale Press ended up vio- 
lently in the red. 

A desire to see a change come about 
in American agriculture, and not a 
desire to earn money, is the incen- 
tive behind our support of organi- 
culture. R. R. 





Wood Waste for 
Organiculture 


(Continued from page 23) 

Like over-farming much of our tim- 
berlands have been depleted because 
of poor management in lumbering. 
Too high a percentage of our forest 
material has gone to waste, and it’s 
still going to waste. But with the 
awakening to organic farming meth- 
ods and to wood waste utilization by 
scientists and industrialists, our farm- 
ing and lumbering both may improve 
at the same time. 

Meanwhile any farmer who can get 
sawdust free for the hauling should 
haul it regardless of wood type or time 
of year. Lignin and resin content of 
some woods may prolong the break- 


down period, but neither prevents _ 


hauling and piling for future use. “ 
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FOR PERFECT 
COMPOST 





@ Screened 
@ Shredded 
@ Ground 
@ Mixed 


@ Piled 


Rocks, trash separated. Grinds manure and 
tough organic matter through rolling screens, 
wet or dry. Screens fine as wanted through 


perforated screens. Free compost circular. 


Dept. C 
* Wichita, Kan. 














List your organic foods FREE in the 


Y FOOD 


DIRECTORY 








If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 


An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

ORGANIC FOOD DIVISION 
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WEAR THIS BUTTON 


Attractive bronze buttons with 
green enamel border—the offi- 
cial emblem of organic farm- 
ers. Excellent for club members or for 
individual use. Price 50c 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-4, Emmaus, Pa. 


FOR THE JOY 

OF ORCANICFARMING 

ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 

quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste 

leaves, garbage, etc....(reduces garbage with- 

out oder!) ... Activates, diti and 

soils...Many other uses. Organise. Bacterial 

Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. compost. No. 

71-1025, $1, 1400 Ib. size. No. 11-1080, §2. 
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‘Mulches Protect 
Pasture Seedings 


By W. A. Wheeler 


, VER think of using a thin mulch 
to protect a new seeding of grass? 
If you haven't, the following excerpt 
from the book Forage and Pasture 
Crops by W. A. Wheeler (D. Van 
Nostrand, 250 4th Avenue, New York 
City. Price $8.00.) will be of timely 
interest to you. 

It is hard to overestimate the value 
of mulches in obtaining good stands. 
Part of the value of manure is as a 
mulch ard other materials may also 
be used as mulches to protect both 
soil and seedlings. Mulches affect the 
stand obtained in many ways, all 
favorable. In winter and early spring 
seedings they protect the seedlings 
from cold and, still more important, 
from freezing and thawing. The stand 
from almost any seed sown in a winter 
grain will be increased if the grain 
is mulched with straw in December. 

Mulches conserve soil moisture near 
the surface and prevent puddling of 
surface soil, thereby permitting great- 
er moisture infiltration. It is a com- 
mon observation that soil stays moist 
longer under even a trace of mulch 
than where no mulch is used. When 
seedlings are struggling to establish 
themselves, this slight extra moisture 
often saves a large proportion of them. 

There is little need for mulching 
oats with straw or similar materials 
to control rank growth, although it 
might be helpful on soils where the 
oats crop lodges regularly. Thin rates 
of sowing the oats and harvesting oats 
for hay are more logical control 
measures. 
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An application of some sort of 
mulch immediately after summer 
sowing will do more to insure a stand 
than any other one thing that can 
be done. In addition to saving mois- 
ture at the surface where the seedlings 
need it, such a mulch tends to pre- 
vent the formation of a crust, both 
by breaking the force of the rain and 
by retarding drying of the soil, thus 
permitting the emergence of more 
seedlings. It reduces the temperature 
of the soil and it protects the young 
stand against much winter heaving. 

Such mulching is to be recommend- 
ed on slopes and difficult situations 
generally, especially with seed sown 
for the control of erosion. However, 
it should often be profitable to spread 
some form of mulch on summer sown 
seed on the average farm, as insurance 
against failure of this vital part of 
the farm program. 

In following this suggestion, three 
points are important: 

1. The mulch should be put on at 
once after sowing. Delay may result 
in harm rather than good from the 
application. 

2. The mulch must be light, about 
1 to 1% tons of straw or 4 to 6 tons 
of manure. 

3. The mulch must be evenly 

spread. It is almost impossible to 
spread either straw or manure suffi- 
ciently evenly by hand. 
(Editor's note: The even spreading 
of the mulch could be promoted by 
shredding mulch material before use, 
perhaps in an ensilage cutter.) 
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Wider Corn-Row Spacing 
Offers Advantages 


Wider row spacing for corn offers 
farmers expanded opportunities for 
more efficient use of land and equip- 
ment in rotations where wheat follows 
corn. 

This was announced here today by 
research agronomists at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, working 
cooperatively with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Agronomists G. H. Stringfield, and 
L. E. Thatcher have found that with 
good growing conditions, corn-row 
spaces may be 10 inches wider than 
is Customary with no loss in grain 
yield if the number of plants per acre 
is equal. Row spacings of 20 to 30 
inches wider than normal resulted in 
yield losses of from four to nine 
bushels per acre. 

When suitable farm machinery is 


available or existing equipment can 
be modified for use in wider corn- 
row spacing, farmers will find this 
new technique offers three definite 
advantages. These advantages are: 

Full-season corn hybrids, rather 
than the lower yielding early hybrids, 
can be used on fields where wheat is 
to follow corn. 

Wheat can be planted between rows 
of unharvested corn at the optimum 
time and with reasonably efficient 
tools. 

Corn can be harvested mechanically 
after it fully matures in the field. 

Full-season hybrids in 60-inch rows, 
they explained, will yield as much 
or more than an early hybrid in 40- 
inch rows if a full acre stand is pro- 
vided for both. Even in 70-inch rows, 
the full-season hybrids will average 
only about three bushels per acre less 
than early hybrids normally spaced. 











for the land’s sake, use permanent soil builders..... 





USE GREEN LINE PRODUCTS 





PPO ~ 


for rebuilding your soil, increasing both yield and quality 
of crops, and restoring health. Their ACTIVATED CAR- 
BON BASE makes them more easily available to plants 
than ordinary pulverized rocks. Apply anytime, but one 
application will be sufficient for several years. Apply 
with lime drill or use our spreader service. Contain all 
ESSENTIAL TRACE ELEMENTS. 


AERO-PHOS Finely pulverized phosphate rock with 
Reg. Trade Mark a guaranteed minimum of 33% phos- 
phoric acid and 48% calcium oxide and many trace 
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Thoroughly dried and finely pulverized 
GREEN-GRO greensand-mari, a mineral with about 
5% potash and many minor and trace elements. Far 
better than raw greensand because it is drier, a thou- 
sand times finer, and has an ACTIVATED CARBON BASE. 


GREEN-NUTRO A scientifically blended mixture of 


phosphate rock and glauconite pot- 
ash mineral, also containing the activated carbon base. 
ECONOMICAL, in that both kinds of rocks can be 
applied in a single operation. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET and prices. Technical 
advice on soil problems will be given free to all our 
customers. 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc., Sharpsburg, Maryland 
Telephones Keedysville 2017, and Williamsport 3104 
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Such poorly formed ears of corn are indi- 
caters of an unbalance of major and minor 
plant nutrients, and can be corrected by 
remineralizing the soil with pulverized phos- 
phate and potash rocks. 








..+..-for the land’s sake, use permanent soil builders 


























BREWER’S YEAST 


in delicious flakes with added A.P.F. Vitamin B-12 

The only one of its kind made with the fabulous 
vitamin B-12 and is derived from 100% natural organic 
Brewer's yeast grown on malt and hops and barley. This 
is important as many of the yeasts currently offered 
are derivatives of sugar-molasses and ammonia cultures. 
An excellent source of the natural B complex; a high 
quality of protein made BETTER by the addition of 
the Animal Protein Factor B-12 . - (16 meg. per 
ib.); and ts an excellent source of the many elusive 
undetectable ‘‘trace elements’’ found only in Natural B 
complexes 

Ask for Bio brands Golden Flaked Yeast at health 
food stores or postpaid direct where unavailable—8 oz. 
jars only 75¢;—1 Ib. $1.25; or 5 Ib. bulk $5. 


Here is a BLOOD IRON Building Formula 


made with ORGANIC IRON and combined with a base of 
100% NATURAL vitamin-minerals 
Here is a formula many organic minded readers have 
been looking a to supplement their better nutrition 
program: Using or 2 tablets with meals will provide 
50 to 100% of "theie M.D.R. vitamins and minerals 
-plus the elusive ‘‘trace elements’’ present only in 
zatural foods 
ORGANIC IRON with natural B12 
Natural vitamins A, D and the B complex 
NATURAL minerals, from bone ash, for Calcium 
phosphorus and the trace elements never present in 
exclusive synthetic mixtures 
No other formula ever before offered like it! Compare 
labeling which specifies distinctly: “‘“NATURAL and 
ORGANIC."" 
Ask for Bio Brand V-COMPLETTE—12 tablets at your 
health food stores or direct where unavailable (postpaid) 
60 _——— only $3.90 or buy in bulk. 


Distributed by 
° Dept 0. F. Box 21 
Bio Brands Jersey City 3, N. J. 














You can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER 
regularly —- every month, for the rest of 
your life — by taking a Life Subscription 
at $35. If you prefer, this amount may be 
paid in six $5 instalments spaced two 
months apart, and one of $6. You need 
send no money — simply check one of 
these boxes: 

C0 | will pay $35 on receipt of bill. 

CO 1 will pay $36 in instalments. 
Name 


Address 


“Ctetaialio _ 
The Organic Farmer, Box F-4, Emmaus, Pa. 





Investigations to date indicate these 
relationships are true under two con- 
ditions. If there are as many plants to 
the acre in the wider-spaced rows as 
would normally appear in a stand nor- 
mally spaced, and if the soil and sea- 
son are favorable enough to produce 
at least 70 bushels of corn per acre. 
Fields covering a wide range of soil 
productivity were used in the tests. 





Grandpa Was an Architect 


(Continued from page 36) 

were heavy eaters. They loved to 
gather in the neighbor’s kitchen for 
midnight meals. The sawbuck table 
groaned with baked spareribs, vege- 
tables, buckwheat cakes, and a relish 
made of beef flank and tripe. Food 
was cooked in great brass kettles over 
the fireplace—and heavenly-smelling 
bread came steaming from the brick 
ovens. 

The women exchanged recipes 
while the men told jokes of old Hol- 
land—or recounted the exploits of that 
rogue of their homeland, Eulen- 
speigle. The young people—shouting, 
cold and hungry—would rush in from 
winter rides by ox team or “pung.” 
a cutter made from hickory boughs, 
pinned and lashed together with green 
withes. 

Today—this would be fun for every- 
one but Mom. Give her a stream- 
lined Harvest Room with added fire- 
place, and this would be fun for her, 
also. 


SS Sonthe fo- ae 


Name 


0 Organic Farmer 


Gentlemen: Put me down for a subscription for 
0 1 Year—$3 0 2 Years—$5 O 3 Years—$7 
Lifetime Subscription-$35 0 and send me a bill. 





Address 
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Heat-Resistant Cows 
Developed By U.S.D.A. 


Development of a_ heat-resistant 
strain of dairy cows for southern 
farms by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture is making rapid progress, 
according to dairy experts. 

In 1946 the Department imported 
from India two Red Sindhi bulls, a 
breed that can stand high tempera- 
tures, for cross-breeding with Ameri- 
can dairy breeds. 

The number of crossbred dairy 
heifers descended from those two Red 
Sindhi bulls has already been in- 
creased to 92. Eighty-three of the 
cross breeds are half Red Sindhi, five 
are three-quarter Red Sindhi, and four 
are one-quarter Red Sindhi. The bal- 
ance of their breeding is either Jersey 
or Brown Swiss. 

While cattle breeding experiments 
take a long time, Department dairy 
specialists report very favorable pre- 
liminary results. They say their ob- 
servations of the crossbred animals 
under natural weather conditions and 
under artificial temperatures already 
indicate that the Indian cattle can be 
used successfully to introduce greater 
heat tolerance into our domestic 
dairy breeds. 

Experiment stations of Georgia, 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Texas 
are cooperating with the U. S. De- 
partment in the project. 


Light Hogs Make 
Cheaper Gains 


Light hogs are more profitable than 
heavy hogs. Heavy hogs are worth 
less per 100 pounds than light hogs. 
Also, it costs more to put on the last 
100 pounds than it does the first few 
100 pounds. 

To fatten hogs with a well-balanced 
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WHICH DO: YOU WANT? 


Better Digestion Normal Elimination 
Restful Sleep Strong Healthy Teeth 
Continued Good Eyesight 


VITA-MIX Makes it eas- 
jer to get essential vi- 
tamins and minerals from 
fruits and vegetables. 


Only Machine ONLY 
With Stainless 

Steel Bow! and 29 “ 
Bakelite Handle. bad 


SELF-CLEANING — ADD 
SOAP, WATER, TURN ON 


tn preparing food the ordinary 
way you peel off and throw away 
many of those vitamin and miner- 
al filled parts which are so ¢s- 
yr sential to good health. With the 
' Vita-Mix you keep ALL the na- 
tural health-giving food value. Liquefies, whips, 
chops, emulsifies all fruits and vegetables into tangy. 
appetizing drinks. No cooking, juicing or peeling 
of rinds necessary. Now has new unbreakable stain- 
less steel bowl. Easy to sterilize. Comes with a 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE. 


Look What Vita-Mix Does: 


Makes health drinks in {| to 4 minutes, makes soup 
without boiling in 3 minutes, makes cake batter 
ready for oven in 3 minutes. Grinds whole grain, 
chops vegetable salads, whips cream, churns butter, 
makes omelettes, pie fillers, sauces, sherbet, baby 
food, purees. 


2 Valuable Gifts Given With Order 


Vita Miracle Corn Popper 
Recipe Book Electric. Pops 
Shows you how (300 te*** corn without 


to make 533 \ 7 stirring. Wo 
delicious 1 mess. Use in 
dishes and living room. 
drinks with 










your Vita- 

Mix. Corn Popper $ 5.29 
If Stainless stee! Recipe Book 55 
is not available. _ Vita-Mix 29.95 
we reserve the Value 35.79 
right to substi- You Pay 29.95 
tute a glass bowl. You Save $5.84 


Order Now Before Rearmament Stops All Production 
NATURAL FooDs INSTITUTE, 
Dept. OF -4, Olmsted Falls. Ohio 


1 enclose $29.95. Rush me your Vita-Mix plus 
2 FREE Gifts. 


EGA Lay ot the 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in BANGOR, PA. 


WHICH IS THE DEPOSITORY OF 
THE ORGANIC FARMER MAGAZINE 
We Solicit Mail Depositors From 
Any State—Savings or Checking Accounts 
Deposits Guaranteed by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance ee 

Write for plete infor 


FIRST WATIONAL BANK, BANGOR, PA. 

















Say: 
“I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer 

















ration in dry lots requires 304 pounds 
of feed to put on the first 100 pounds 
from birth; 359 pounds to put on the 
second 100 pounds; 415 pounds to 
increase the weight from 200 to 300 
pounds; 470 pounds to increase the 
weight from 300 to 400 pounds; and 
510 pounds to increase the weight 
from 400 to 500 pounds. 

A hog weighing 225 pounds will 
produce 23 pounds of lard and 133 
pounds of meat. A hog weighing 300 
pounds will produce 48 pounds of 
lard and 178 pounds of meat. The 
returns from a hog weighing more 
than 225 pounds will be less in pro- 
portion to the cost of feeding than 
those received from lighter type hogs. 
The heavy hog produces larger cuts, 
which usually sell at a discount; he 
produces a larger proportion of the 
less valuable cuts; and he produces 
more fat, which sells at a much lower 
price. 

In other words, greater use is made 


of resources by marketing lighter 
weight hogs. 


Pig Anemia 
Prevented By Dirt 

“Baby pig enemy number one will 
bite the dust” if farmers supply the 
dirt. 

One of the greatest killers of pigs, 
nutritional anemia, can be prevented 
by placing a spadeful of clean sod in 
pens where pigs are confined. 

Milk from cows is very low in cop- 
per and iron, the two elements most 
necessary to prevent anemia. Even a 
good supply of the elements in the 
sow’s ration does not insure an ade- 
quate supply in her milk. 

Clean sod, placed so the pigs can 
root in it daily while they are con- 
fined is a good preventive. The soil 
contains necessary copper and iron. 
However, soil must come from un- 
contaminated spots. 








For The Life Of Your Soil, Farm The Organic Way 





Natural Soil Builders 





GREEN THUMB“ scientifically blended natural product with all the nutrient 


elements required by plants for healthy growth and higher yields. 
GREEN THUMB contains nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 32 trace elements. Its acti- 
vated carbon base enables CREEN THUMB to unlock mineral elements already in the soil. 


MINERAL-GRO This is a finely pulverized gieuconite potash rock containing 


potassium and 31 trace el 
properties, MINERAL-CRO collects and holds in reserve all plant nutrients in the soil. It 
is thus more than a source of nutrient elements. 


THOMSON'S 4-LEAF Distributors of this finely pulverized rock soil builder 


for Maryland, West Virginia, and Franklin and Fulton 


PHOSPHATE ROCK Counties in Pennsylvania. 
SPECI AL MIXTURE Clauconite and phosphate rock. Remineralize your soil in 


one operation by using this scientifically prepared mixture. 


THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC CO. 


P.O. Box 326, Telephone Blue Ridge Summit 7M, Williamsport, Md. 





of its base-exchange 








For The Life Of Your Soil, Farm The Organic Way 
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Turkeys Need 
Room to Grow 


Successful brooding of turkeys mere- 
ly requires the application of tried 
and proved practices. First it is neces- 
sary to have equipment ready for 
poults when they arrive. Brooders are 
checked carefully and extra parts are 
on hand in case anything goes wrong. 

But even with the best of equip- 
ment that works perfectly, disap- 
pointment is sure if the turkeys do 
not have room to grow. Each poult 
needs at least 10 to 14 square inches 
of hover space. 

There should be one square foot 
of floor space for each poult up to 
eight weeks of age. After eight weeks 
the floor space per bird is increased to 
five square feet including the house 
and sun porch. Experienced turkey 
growers limit the number of poults 
in a brood to 125 to 150. 

Many growers start poults in bat- 
teries for the first four weeks. In so 
doing, they provide 48 square inches 
of floor space of battery room for each 
poult. Batteries should have at least 
10 to 12 inches of head room and 
poults should not be confined to bat- 
teries longer than the four-week peri- 
od. 

Don’t depend upon medicated 
mashes to solve turkey problems. 
Good management is best insurance 
for success, he says. 








KILL RATS AND MICE 
RAUSMITT Rat and Mouse Killer. Reliable, effective. 
long-lasting with greater safety. Contains Warfarin 
(developed by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 


tion) 
RAUSMITT Ready Mix: $1.25 per tb., 5 Ibs. for 
$5.00 


RAUSMITT Concentrate: 4 ozs. makes 5 Ibs. of 
ready mix. $2.50 for 4 ozs. 

Shipments postpaid. No COD. Money back guarantee. 
Agents wanted. Mail orders to Torresdale Products, 
Andalusia, Pa. 
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GET RICH 


© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B.C.A..... that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated com- 
=, conta'ning a multitude of soil 
acteria developed specifically for the 
rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 


HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 
e converts waste into fertilizer . helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets . stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 

HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones . phosphate rock ,. bac- 
teria . minerals . trace elements 
evitamins . peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 


B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
res'dues, green matter, rotten fruit, 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! 


(SSCS SESE eeeeeeeeeee 
ORCANIC PRODUCTS, Dept. F-4 

235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J}. 

Enclosed find check or money order; please send the 
units of B. C. A. I've checked below: 


C3 1 unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 

oO 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid; $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
7 6 units ($4.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 

0 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 


r7 Free information on dealership. Each unit is enough 
for 2 to 1! ton of compost. 
GE Ser cvrndeeedaeaesednvbsacessseeetasieheresien 
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Great Books 
by Sir Albert Howard 


Great Pioneer of the 
Organic Movement 





THE SOIL AND HEALTH. Agricultural 
autobiography of the world’s foremost 
scientist in the field of organic farming. 
A challenge to all gardeners and farmers. 
320 pp. $4.00 

AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT. The 
basic work which established the principles 
underlying the organic method. Wonderful 
reading! 253 pp. $3.50. 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-4, Emmaus, Pa. 








Order it now! 


A Dini 


for your valuable copies of the 
1951 size Organic Farmer. Keeps 
them instantly ready for you to 
consult .... next month or years 
from now. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively 
stamped in gold, holds 12 copies, 
which may be easily inserted or 
removed. Price $1.75. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-4, Emmaus, Pa. 
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NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 
ideal for Organic farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 
Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 








Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


One. Two and Three Years. Certified. Early 
Midseason and Late Varieties. Gargain Prices. 


GALLETTA BROS. — BLUEBERRY FARMS 


212 S. Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. J. 


DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


Organically grown seed. Order now from Blake Farm 
Seeds. Price One Dollar per pound, postpaid Send 
check or money order (No stamps please). Descriptive 
folder of this vitamin rich food and soil, improving plant 
mailed with each order. 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 
P. 0. Bex 160i Cincinnati |, Obie 























With the Editor 


(Continued from page 15) 


fertilizers. And the farmer will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
building the organic matter content 
of the soil, increasing its ability to 
absorb the rain waters, producing a 
healthier soil which has the ability 
to inactivate disease producing or- 
ganisms. 

Some time ago I was in the Red- 
lands region below Miami, Florida, 
where many vegetables are grown on 
a large scale — all with chemicals. 
Many of the farmers here have farms 
also in the North. After their crop 
season is over they go South and grow 
a crop there. When they return North 
again a beautiful crop of weeds grow 
up in the Redlands region which they 
later cut down and burn. Many of 


_these farmers stupidly burn up this 


valuable organic matter, not under- 
standing how valuable it could be to 
them. How can you get such a men- 
tality to understand that it is good 


farming to go out and seek organic 


matter to apply to their land? And 
the public is fed their crops which are 
becoming depleted of vitamins and 
minerals because of these profligate 
agricultural practices. 

But this cannot go on forever, some- 
day, something is going to happen. 
An epidemic of degenerative disease 
may break out which might kill off 
half of the population. The body 
must be nourished. It can stand for 
only so much. Then revolt! The body 
can revolt by refusing to continue to 
function if the fuel it is given lacks 
the elements which it requires for 
proper functioning. The farmer has 
this terrible obligation. He is a doc- 
tor to the public. He is an absolute 
factor in the building of the public’s 
health. And to fulfill his duty he 
must put more organic matter into 
the soil. 
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Classified rates 12¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $3.00. 








FERTILIZERS—-SOIL CONDITIONERS 


RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. From 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals. Used by leading 
Horticulturists, Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers, Price cnly $2.50 cubic yard, F.0.B. Delivered 
anywhere. 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 
BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, DOLOMITE LIMESTONE. RUHM’'S 
Superfinely Ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, GLAUCONITE 
POTASH MINERAL. Prices on request. FRED A. 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to 

the soil and Mo fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS. 
PHATE CO ANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NCRMAN OLDT. Kempton, Rt. 3, _ Pennsylvania. 


Highest Grade Powdered Tennessee, Florida and Western 
Golden-Glo PHOSPHATES, available for immediate or 
future delivery. Quality guaranteed. Request literature 
and prices delivered to your station. Dealers wanted. 
EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE COMPANY, Joliet, Ilinois. 


HOOVER COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. The best Tennessee and 
Florida phosphate for sale also. Good, but not as fast 
as Colloidal. Green Sand and Potash Rock. Dealers and 
Farmer Agents wanted. Excellent opportunity. C. RILL- 
ING, Box 162, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


HOOVER’S 20% SOFT CLAY COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 
containing 21 trace elements washes thru 105,625 mesh 
screen, permanently builds rather than merely stimulates 
the soil, lasts for years, agents and dealers wanted. Free 
literature. HUNT’S SOIL SERVICE, Rex N. Foss, R. I, 
St. John’s, Michigan. 

FINELY GROUND NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
33%—35%. Contains necessary trace minerals. Small 
or large quantities on hand. DONALD E. ROHR, R.D. 
|, Alliance, Ohio. 


POWDERED PHOSPHATE ROCK, TENN. 30% $1.40— 
109 Ibs., $25.00—Ton F.O.B. Phalanx, Tenn., Florida 
and Western in Carload Lots. Write L. M. BROBST, 
Phalanx Station, Ohio. 

FINELY POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE also GREEN- 
SAND. Lither $2.00 /100 Ibs., $8.50 /500 Ibs., $15 /1000 
Ibs., $25 /ton FOB York. Combined orders acceptable. 
At our farm $1.35 /100 Ibs., $23.50 /ton. Carload quota- 
tions. H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Pa. (at Stovers- 
town, York County). 


EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of light 
weight pipe. Complete systems, including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers. Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 —, 28 Volt DC 
Generators, for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information. LEWIS SHORT, Dest. OF, Burton, Kansas. 


BOOMS WAGON UNLOADER—Inexpensive. Easily at- 
tached to your present wagons. Variable speeds; unloads 
5 tons in 7 to 14 minutes. Write today. BOOMS SILO 
CO., Harbor, Mich. 

MERRY TILLER, Amazing Wheelless rotary is outselling 
all others in Northwest. Works garden, not gardener. 
Guaranteed unbreakable tines. Tills 12 to 22 inches wide 
in rockiest steep ground. Priced under $200, outcultivates 
$500 machines. Free folder. JOHNSON’S BERRY FARM, 
Ashiand, Oregon. 


CHAIN SAWS, CEMENT MIXERS, Woodworking Ma- 
R 


chinery, Planers, W. G. RUKLES MACHINERY CO., 
185 Oakland St., Trenton, WN. J. 















































EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 16 years Ex- 
oe. Ras ee Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reason: No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 


English MANURE WORMS, satisfied customers say 
they’re best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500—$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 
earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS. Instructions. NATURE’ 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 
EARTHWORMS for BEST RESULTS in _ soilbuilding. 
500—$2.75; 1000—$4.50; 5000 and over $4.00 per 1000. 
Folder free. EDMONDSON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 

EARTHWORMS—For garden and farm—no greater soil 
builder—makes quicker and better compost—write for 
folder and reduced prices. ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM, 
Box 375. Ashland, Ohio. . 

RED WIGGLERS Hand Picked Breeders. 1000—$5.00; 
3000—$14.00; Prompt Prepaid Shipments. Payable in 
advance. LAMBERT’S WORM RANCH, 2751 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

EARTHWORMS! WELL! HOW do you ~~. Cee a 
beautiful lawn? EARTHWORMS! Yes, we them, 
$7.50 thousand with instructions. LEE H. SHANNON, 
Clear Fork, W. Va. 

EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 25, El Monte, Calif. 
EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE—5000 or 100,000—Very 
lowest prices. BOOKLET, and free plans of ALL 
WEATHER WORM HOUSE mailed. WM. BARNARD, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. O.F.) 


POULTRY 


RHODES CHICKS FOR PROFIT. 20 breeds U. 8. 
Approved Pullorum Clean including Anconas, Buff Leg- 
horns, White and Dark Carnish. U. 8. Certified New 
Hampshires and large type white Leghorns. Lower prices. 
New Catalog. RHODES HATCHERY, Spencer, W. Va. 
GUINEA CHICKS for a PEARL A Lavender 
and crosses, hatching eve week. breeders blood 
tested. Free circular. Lewis COTTRELL. R. D. 2 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 












































GEESE 
WHITE wr ged CEESE Serie, $25. Order eggs, day- 
olds, started now. Beautiful, heavy-laying, prize 


winning stock. RY: HIL FARM, Box O, Issue, Maryland. 
GEESE, GOSLINGS, goose eggs. Safe shipment any- 
where. Bulletins, magazine on breeding, hatching, rear- 
ing, marketing, PEYTON GOOSE FARM, Route 2D0, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. 
THE HEALTH GUILD, 117 West 48 Street, Dept. G, 
New York City, 19. 


USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Stréet, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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ee ss Wonder Science. —_ —— 
of power. Tremendously useful. Price 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFOR. 
MATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SC, New York 
City 6i 





SILOS 


PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
indiana. 








FOODS 


HONEY—Choice light amber mixed with citrus in 60 
pound cans, 12 cents per pound. 5 pounds, Postage Paid 
$1.50. N. J. BARNETT, Box 895, Pharr, Texas. 
BLACKSTRAP CANE MOLASSES, nothing added, nothing 
taken away. Half Gallon $2.00 postpaid to 4th Zone. 
Send card for price list. J. S&S RILEY & CO., New 
Castle, Pa. 

MINERALIZED DRY LIMA BEANS with recipes. 10 lb. 
carton prepaid $3.25. This variety Lima grows only along 
Seuthern California Coast. KOENTOPP HOME RANCH, 
14122 S. W. Redhill, Route 2, Santa Ana, California. 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A, excellent 
flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal. $5.95. 
Half Gal. $3.50. Quart $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

NATURAL STONEGROUND FLOUR AND CEREALS. 
4 grain cereal, all of the Rice, Millet, Corn, Wheat Germ 
with Cocoanut or Almond meal or plain. Ready to serve 
Vita Cereal Toasted Cocoanut Almond Wheat Germ Wheat 
Flakes. Instant Broth and soups. Ask for the Natural 
Laxative, no more constipation. Send for folder. THE 
MILL, Box 699, Lodi, California. 


NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Low as $1.00 hundred, $4.00 
theusand. All leading varieties. Write for complete prices. 
GLENN BANTHER, Harrison, Tenn. 

BLUEBERRY PLANTS—Giant cultivated named varieties— 
1 year—25—$3.25; 100—$12.50; 2-year—25—$11; 3-year— 
20” -28”—4—-$2.95; dozen $8. 25; 25—$16. Transportation 
extra. WILLIAM "VOLK, Browns Mills, New Jersey. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohic. 

GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $59.50 Union Loom, 30,000 doing it. 
Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 89 Post Street, Boon- 
ville, New York. 

LADIES, DUPONT NYLON HOSIERY. Try 6 pair 
Factory rejects $1.00. Popular shades, sizes 84 to 10}. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. MCDONALD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Ooltewah, Tennessee. 

“BUY LARGER COTTON QUILT PIECES’ and save 
sewing time. Or wide Woolen Rugstrips. Your choice, 


three pounds, $1.69 Samples 20¢. GRENON, 92 Coleman, 
Dorchester, M husett: 















































PHOTO FINISHING 


BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS 
30¢, 12 exposures 40¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll. Reprints 
3¢, jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








BOOTS 


ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots. Shoes, Sandals—Men, Women, Children. 
Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 








WOOLENS 


ge eg luckily got twenty lengths at 
Avoe: -now -more unlikely. Beautiful shawls, etc. 
CAROL BROWN, ‘Putney 62, 

yd. lengths. 





Vt. Few clean tartans, 34 





SOIL ANALYSIS 


BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
from reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations. Complete report $4.00. Send for full 
information and sampling directions. EDWIN HARRING- 
TON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversviile, Pa. 


SEEDS 
AUNT MARY’S —— SWEET CORN. Customers say 
PK 


“It's the Best.’ 25¢ lb. 60¢ prepaid East of 
Mississippi River. eDwin SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 
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Earn Money Baking Bread 


(Continued from page 20) 

ing about 1% lbs. Put in oiled bread 
pan (small pan, size 4’”’x8’”x2” deep) 
and leave in warm place until dough 
rises double. Grease top of dough to 
prevent crust from getting too hard 
and place in oven preheated to 450 
degrees F. Bake for 30 minutes until 
bread shrinks from sides of pan and 
sounds hollow when tapped. Take 
out and stand on end on rack so air 
can get to all sides to dry before 
packaging. 


Whole Rye Bread—8 loaves 
24 cups whole rye flour 
8 tablespoons caraway seed 
8 tablespoons anise seed 
6 cakes yeast (rye requires more 

than wheat) 

4 tablespoons sea salt 

2 tablespoons honey 

2 tablespoons blackstrap molasses 
8 cups warm water 

4 tablespoons shortening (rye does 
not have its own fat as wheat 
does) 
Fill pans three-fourths full because 
rye does not rise as high as wheat. Rest 
of directions as for wheat bread. 

Don’t expect a light fluffy loaf. 
Whole rye makes a heavy bread, but 
it’s delicious, nutritious, non-fatten- 
ing and alkaline. 

For variety, a number of different 
breads may be made. Half wheat and 
half rye for pumpernickel or maslin; 
half wheat and half barley; wheat and 
rice; wheat and oatmeal, wheat and 
potato flour; colonial loaf one-third 
wheat, one-third rye and one-third 
cornmeal such as I just had at break- 
fast. These breads may be varied still 
further with raisins and other dried 
fruits and various seeds and herbs. 

The price for this high quality 
bread seems pretty well settled at 
about 25c for a pound or a pound 
and a half loaf, plus postage if mailed. 


The Organic Farmer 

















In most communities education to 
the value of whole-grain bread is 
necessary through post-card mailings 
and ads in local papers. For mail-or- 
der business, advertise in health and 
gardening magazines. We cannot rec- 
ommend mailing organic whole-grain 
bread unless a “breathing” carton is 
devised, for it frequently molds en 
route. We've had it mold on a thirty- 
mile trip, yet three loaves shipped to 
New Hampshire from New Jersey ar- 
rived in perfect condition in winter. 
Under no circumstance would we add 
a preservative. 

This is one of the few ways you can 
make a living while “loafing” and 
provide better health for your cus- 
tomers at the same time. 





Spices Thrive on 
Organic Fertilizer 


(Continued from page 25) 

cites the instance of one grower who 
realized 1004 dollars from oil of tara- 
gon—the yield of only two acres. 

“American spice grinders and food 
packers recognize the superiority of 
our domestic crops,” Vienna remark- 
ed. “We can harvest our crops today 
and market the dried products to- 
morrow. Maximum retention of col- 
or and volatile oils may be obtain- 
ed by artificial drying. Imported 
herbs, in addition to the presence of 
filth and foreign matter, also suffer 
from sun drying, which causes a dead, 
brownish appearance and dissipation 
of most of their oils.” 

Following are three sources from 
which these herbs may be purchased: 


Green Herb Gardens 
Greene, R. I. 
House of Herbs 
Salisbury, Conn. 


A. W. Vienna 
Route 2, 1150 Santa Fe Drive, 
Encinitas, California 
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ORGANIC TRADING POST 

ORGANICALLY GROWN CALIFORNIA LEMONS $1 per 
dozen postpaid—Minimum Order 2 dozen. $15.00 per box 
prepaid—about 25 dozen. ALBERT E. LESLE, 14545 E. 
Whittier Bivd., Whittier, California. 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.94, bushel, average express $1.93. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Seventh season, 
best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 45¢ pint. 
85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 

REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
FARM, about 80 acres on two highways, 2 springs, large 
meadow, old barn. Price $3,000 or will trade for farm 
in Sussex, Warren or Bergen County, N. J. HARRISON 
EARLEY, 603 Shreve St., Falls Church, Virginia. 

MACHINERY FOR SALE 
HEAVY DUTY 4 SEAMAN ROTARY TILLER. New 
condition. Used on only 10A. Reasonable. HAROLD E. 
FAUST, R. No. 4, Adrian, Michigan. Phone 7122F2. 
ROTOTILLER FOR SALE—5 HP motor, 26” tilling width, 
used very little in 2 seasons, in good working order. $350 
LOBSTEIN, Bloomingburg, N. Y. 

2 WANTED 

INTELLIGENT INDUSTRIOUS ORGANIC FARMER who 
has had sufficient success to be part self sustaining to 
operate 148 irrigated acres, some fruit, outlook for vege- 
tables, cotton, etc. Good improvements. Soil in excellent 
condition. E. M. CARD, Box 74 A, Route |, McAllen, 
Texas. 
































~ MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks, etc. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation. 
Comes in pellet form. Reduces masses, opens clogged 
drains, cesspools, etc. Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs. Costs $2.50 per treatment. Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Alliston 
34. Massachusetts. 

YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED by our crafts 
men, expertly, reasonably. Request free descriptive circular. 
BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freeport, New York. 
UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Pestpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 8S. {7th Street, 
Allent P 1 dora 

















TREASURE YOUR WOOL. Have it made into beautiful 
blankets, coverlets, comfort batting. Old batting renewed. 
Write MeKAY WOOLEN MILLS, New Bremen, Ohio. 


DON'T POUR MONEY DOWN RAT HOLE. 100 rats will 
eat enough grain in year to feed 150 laying hens or 17 
marketable pigs. Let the 20th Century rat and mouse 
trap rid your premises of this pest. It is sutomatic, 
once set and baited, according to instructions you just 
keep catching rats or mice. Sold on ten day money back 
guarantee. $2.00 brings trap to you postpaid or three 
for $5.00. LEE BELL COMPANY, Delton, Michigan. 


STAINLESS STEEL—i8-8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six—$12.50; 
Percolators. $13.50—Roasters. MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
pringfeld, M an 


Organic 
Gesdening 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and 
be ready for spring gardening. A year’s 
subscription is $3, two years $5, three 
years $7. Send no money—jot your 
choice on a postcard and you will be 
billed. Write to Organic Gardening, 
Box F-4, Emmaus, Pa. 
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An Experienced Recipe to 
a Make Yeast 


Charles Read 1715-1744 

Boil 1 Quart of wheat Bran in a gallon or 
3 Quarts of Water, Strain it and Let it stand 
to be Cold as Milk from the Cow, then put 
in some Rye flour (wch is best) so as to 
make it as thick as Yeast usually is at the 
Same Time put in % Spoonful of Ginger & 
1 Gill of Mellasses, Stir it well together. 
Sett it where it will be warm till it rises 
wch is known by its foaming and bubbling 
wch will be from 2 to 8 hours according 
to the Season, as soon as it rises set it in 
a Cold Place but not where it will freeze 


wceh would spoil it—it will keep in a Cool —!——! 


Place 3 or 4 days use it in somewhat Larger 
quantity than yeast—a pint will raise 4 
large Loaves. 

[Mrs. Douglass] Take persimons & bruise 
them & mix them wth wheat Bran putting 
more bran than persimons moisten them wth 
a Little Water putt them in a pan & bake 
them dry when yo want to make Beer take 
abt 2 quarts of this & boil it in as much 
Water as will make a barrell of beer putt 
half the mellasses as usual. The grounds of 
this is good Yeast. 


To Make Fish Sauce 


Take the liver of the fish after tis boiled 
& bruise it fine then draw yr butter very 
thick, then Season with Kyan pepper then 
putt it on the fire again to keep it warm, 
then putt a spoonfull of Kitchup or the 
Liquor of Wallnutts, on ala mode to it. 


To Salt Pork for a Family 


After yr Hogg is cutt up & those chined 
wch yo intend to use as Bacon leave the 
Ribbs in Salt all yr bloody peices first by 
themselves for the earliest use. Then salt 
down the rest in large peices wth Lisbon Salt 
(fine salt it not quite Strong enough) pack- 
down after a good rubbing wth smaller 
peices to make tight work Lay first a layer 
of Salt to cover ye bottom of the Hhd & after 
every 2 Layers of Pork a Layer of Salt % 
inch thick & tread down every three layers of 
Pork then lay weights thereon. It will make 
for itself all ye pickle it requires & keeps 
from Rust. 

Good pork 2914 wth th Salt Shaken off 
when boiled wt. 23% lost 5% lb. or 1/5. 
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May 
els jets LATITUDE OF 30° 
3] E35] 2] acer uncon | “ee eriaa™ 
s 6 = : Moon e Moon 
=| [S°| S| ae doe faite] die | Sc ie 
1|M. | @| mp|7 38) 4 28/12 20/6 56|5 10j12 10 
2) Tu. | G4 mp|7 38) 4 29) 1 36) 6 56/5 11] 1 13 
3] W. | @| mp|7 38] 4 30] 2 56] 6 56/5 12] 2 21 
4| Th. | @ | =| 7 38/4 31] 4 19/6 57|5 13) 3 32 
5| Fri. | @ | m|7 38| 4 32] 5 42|6 57/5 14] 4 45 
6| Sat.| E | m|7 38] 4 33] 6 57/0 57|5 15] 5 55 
7| 8. S| f|7 38|4 34) sets | 6 57|5 15 sets 
8] M. 2 |7 37|4 35) 5 35) 6 57/5 16] 6 22 
9| Tu. ¥3|7 37| 4 36) 6 586 57:5 17| 7 32 
10} W. V3 | 7 37| 4 38] 8 17|6 57/5 18] 8 38 
11| Th. = |7 37|4 39| 9 31/6 57|5 19) 9 40 
12 Fri. = |7 36/4 41/10 41/6 57|5 20/10 38 
13] Sat. }%|7 36) 4 42/11 49 6 57/5 21|11 36 
15] M }€ | 7 36) 4 43) morn| 6 57| 5 22) morn 
15] M. }%€ | 7 35) 4 44/12 55) 6 57/5 22/12 32 
16] Tu.  |7 35) 4 45] 2 03/6 57|5 23] 1 28 
17| W.  |7 34) 4 46) 3 10|6 57|5 24) 2 24 
18| Th. %|7 34/4 48] 4 15/6 56/5 25] 3 22 
19} Fri. %|7 33/4 49] 5 16/6 56) 5 26) 4°18 
20| Sat. 817 32/4 50) 6 11/6 56/5 26] 5 12 
21/8. IT |7 32|4 51] 6 58| 6 56/5 27] 6 02 
22| M. 3 II|7 31] 4 53] rises] 6 55] 5 28} rises 
23] Tu. | @|95|7 30| 4 54] 5 27/6 55/5 29] 6 05 
241 W. |@| 95/7 29) 4 56) 6 38/6 55/5 30] 7 05 
25| Th. | @| 9} 7 28] 4 57| 7 49) 6 54/5 31) 8 05 
20| Fri. | @| 6. |7 27) 4 58) 8 59/6 54/5 32) 9 04 
27] Sat.| © | mp} 7 26|5 00/10 11/6 54/5 33/10 04 
28/8. | @| mp|7 25)5 01/11 25) 6 53/5 34/11 06 
29)M. | @]| mp|7 24/5 03) morn) 6 53/5 35] morn 
30) Tu. 2|7 23/5 04/12 42/6 52/5 35)12 11 
31| W. =|7 22|5 05] 2 01/6 52/5 36] 1 18 
@ Last Quar. ist, 12:11 AM © Full Moon 22nd, 11:47 PM 
© New Moon 7th, 3:10 PM @ Last Quar. 30th, 10:13 AM 
D First Quar. 14th, 7:23 PM 





a Notable Events, &te. 


May 1: The first postal card issued 1873. 
The first national Christmas tree 
dedicated in Calif. 1926. 

3: Pharmacy Legislation for the state 
of New York requiring graduation 
enacted 1904. 

5: Vaccination legislation for Indians 
1832. 

6: Radio broadcast recorded coast-to- ' 
coast in Lakehurst, New Jersey 1937. 

11: American Bible Society, first nation- 
al organization formed 1816. 

12: New York City enacted health or- 
dinance prohibiting spitting 1896. 
14: Patent application for condensed 

milk by Gail Borden 1851. 
15: The Agriculture Bureau was made 
a separate entity 1862. 











Clovers feed heavily on powdered rocks 


REBUILD YOUR 
SOIL se 


. . oe Z 
Re-mineralize with a _ j 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST “84 source of 
p POTASH 4A 


Finely pulverized natural rock supplying 
Potash and 16 essential trace elements! 


Do you know that most cultivated 
croplands are potash hungry? You'll be 
amazed at the results when you re-min- 
eralize your soil with Martin’s Granite 
Dust. Just one application lasts for years 
...won’t leach out... won't deterior- 
ate! Easy to apply with spreader, drill, 
or with a composite mixture. Ideal for 
all crops—since potash is one of the most 
essential of the major elements. Makes 
crop plants resistant to diseases and in- 
sects. In grains, insures plump kernels 
and stiff straw. Greatly increases yields 
in potatoes and sugar beets. Insures high 
quality and aroma in tobacco. 


Can be applied year ‘round with the 
same profit-increasing results. It’s safe 

..can be applied to growing crops... 
contains just the natural minerals your 
plants need! 


Potash hunger signs are RETARDED 
GROWTH, yellow mottling of the leaves 
and, finally, dead tissue between the 
veins. 


Order today. Large or small orders 
accepted with same prompt delivery di- 
rect from quarry, at Zionsville, Pa. 


Write for FREE BOOKLET on Martin’s Granite Dust 


with information and prices on your requirements. A field of millet 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally 2, Pa. 
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INSOLUBLE IN DISTILLED WATER 
YET ABSORBABLE BY PLANTS 


-a soil remineralizer that provides 


SAFE POTASH AND ESSENTIAL TRACE ELEMENTS 


st farm and orchard soils are potash 
hungry ... Remedy with Glauconite Pot- 
ash Mineral (also known as Greensand- 
Marl)... Through BASE EXCHANGE 
rounds up and makes available essentia 
elements already in soil... Absorbs ana 
holds water... Stimulates beneficial soi 


We also carry AA quality phosphate 
rock and AA quality agrinite. They can 
be used effectively together or sepa- 
rately. Write today for information 
and prices. 


organisms ... Can be used safely at any 
time! 

Greensand-Marl does not burn growing 
plants...does not leach out... pro- 
vides nutrients for many years to come 
-.-.-!S ogoriess non-corrosive. 

before planting or on growing crops. 
Effective on pastures, orchards, nur- 
eries, truck farms, lawns, gardens, golf 
courses... acts like magic because pot- 
ash and 


Spread 


trace elements are plant ab- @ 
sorbable. Restores orchards to produc- 


f | 


MAIL THIS COUPON OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO 








National Soil Conservation, Inc. 


90 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 








Gentlemen: Please send me prices 


(F.0.B. Medford, N. J.) on 


the product or products | have checked below: 


Glauconite Potash Mineral ‘also known as Greensand-Marl) 


AA Quality Phosphate Rock 


Name 


Marl 


Street 


City 


Ramen ep cate Gabe, dese Sear eee epee 


AA Quality Agrinite 





